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SPRING FANCIES. 
Where dost thou loiter, Spring, 

While it behoveth 
Thee to cease wandering 
Where’er thou roveth, 


And to my lady bring 
The flowers she loveth 





Come with thy melting skies, 
Like her cheek blushing, 

Come with thy dewy eyes, 
Where founts are gushing. 

Come where the wild bee hies 
When dawn is flushing. 


Lead her where by the brook 
The first blossom keepeth, 
Where in the sheltered nook 
The callow bud sleepeth ; 
Or, with a timid look, 
‘Through its leaves peepeth 
Away to the forest shades, 
Gertrade, with me: 
Away, where through sunlit glades 
Sports the wind free, 
Where in the bosky dell, 
While its young leaflets swell, 
Gaily each floral bell 
Ringeth for thee. 


Hark, how the blue-bird’s throat, 
High warbling o’er us, 

Chimes, with the thrush’s note, 
Floating before us! 

Come thou my gentle one, 

Thy voice is missed alone, 

Come let love’s whispered tone, 
Swell the bright chorus. 





ON A NAMELESS TOMB. b 
No word declares who rests beneath this tomb, 
No record guards his history and his fame : 
Oblivion shrouds them in impervious gloom, 
And night’s thick shadow gathers o'er his name. 
Vainly we ask, did none lament his fate ? 
Did no kind eye bestow a pitying tear? 

He sleeps as sound, as though in pompous state 
Myriads of weeping followers laid him here. 
He sleeps as sound as though his name and stery 

Had been engraven by the hand of glory. 


rm 


THE FOREIGN SIBYL AND THE BRITISH 
STATESMEN. 

* For it is not the past alone that has its ghosts: each event to come has also its sPEc- 
TRUM—its shade; when the hour arrives, life enters it, the shadow becomes corporeal, 
and walks the world. Thus, in the land beyond the grave, are ever two impalpable and 
apectral hosts, the things that be, the things that have been.”’—GopoLPuinN. 

At Paris, during the early part of the year 1827, and the autumn of 1828 and 
1829, resided a lady, whose pretensions and performances caused no slight sensa- | 
tion among the novelty-seeking coteries of that capital. Madame du Frambaud 
was a woman advanced in years, plain in appearance, and grave in address. She 
spoke in the tone and diction of one who had been accustomed to move in the 
higher grade of society: but of her descent, connections, plans, and resources no 
one seemed able to glean the slightest information. She professed to unveil the 
future: and though her fee was gold, and though she saw those only who waited 
upon her with a formal introduction from a previous client, the equipages that 
were found loitering near her spacious dwelling in Rue de la Paix chez la Barriere 
du Roule contained half the beauty and haut ton of Panis. 

And yet the information she gave was partial, and related to two epochs only 
in the life of those who consulted her—death and marriage. She would place 
before you the lively scene and gay appendages of the one; and the languor, 
gloom, aud restlessness of the other. On neither spectacle was it her custom to 
offer one single syllable of remark. She left her visitant to draw his own moral 
from the scene. 

Among the strangers in Paris at that period were two Englishmen of great, 
though opposite talent—both ambitious men—each idolized by his respective par- 
ty—each the sworn champion of a certain set of opinions—both high in the fa- 
vour of the Sovereign whom they served, and aspiring to the highest rewards 
which talent and energy could win. ‘Ihey heard from fifty fair tongues the fame 
of Madame de Frambaud: andas amere whim of the moment—an impromptu 
extravaganza—they resolved to visit the Mystic in disguise, and test her preten- 
sions. ‘They were described in the note of introduction which they presented as 
“two American gentlemen, whose stay in Paris must be, under any circumstan- 
ces, short; whose errand there was some commercial speculation ; the issue of 
which might recall them to Philadelphia at a few hours’ notice. They entieated, 
therefore, the favour of an immediate audience.” 

It was granted at once. She rcceived them, as was her wont, in silence. But 
upon the first who entered her apartment (the younger and by far the more intel- 
lectual-looking of the two) she gazed long and earnestly. 

“ You are married, and have two sons and a daughter,” was the off-hand de- 
claration with which she met his bow, “ the scene of your nuptials, therefore, you 
cannot well have forgotten! That of your demise is the spectacle which I pre- 
sume you wish to have brought before you.” 

“You anticipate me, Madam,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but such is undoubtedly the 
object of my present visit.” 





“And you, sir,” said she, turning to his companion, “ are married, but child- 
less! Do you wish to gaze upon the closing scene of your busy life! Peihaps,” 
added she, with more of interest and feeling than she generally exhibited “ you 
will abandon your intention? Re-consider it.” 
a Byno means: the ideal which is gaily courted by my companion, I would 
also brave.”’ 
“Have you firmness and resolution’ Have you nerve to gaze upon a hirrow- 
ing spectacle 1” 
“ Without it ought Ito have come hither ?” 
‘Tam answered. Follow me” 
| 
| 


She led the way, as she spoke, out of the apartment, and the Englishmen fol- 
owed her. They crossed a small, low passage, passed through a narrow portal ; | 
and feund themselves in a hall of very considerable extent. It was paved with 

black marble, and decorated at each end with four slender pillars of the same 
material. In the centre rose a very large jet black basin filled with dark water to | 
*considerable depth. A cupola or lantern admitted a tempered light from above ; | 
and the deep basin was so placed that whatever daylight the dome admitted fell 


But despite of the noble proportions of the hall, and lightaess of 


full upon it. 
the pillars, an 





whole apartment. It seemed a fitting scene to communicate tidings of approachi- | 
ing sorrow, separation, silence, death. 1? 

‘Look on this dark water,” said their conductress, ‘it shall speak to you of 
the future. If death be at a distance, it wilksink some feet in every. second that 
you gaze upon it. If your parting hour approaches, if will rise rapidly ; and, if 
the very last sands in life’s hour-glass be running; will mount till it be checked 
ouly by the margin. If death shall approach you the guise of violence, the 
water will instantly bubble up. If caused by accident, it will change colour once, 
twice, thrice,—fast as the hues of the rainbow melt into each other and vanish, 
even while you gaze on them ‘If death overtake you by gradual decay, and in 
the common course of nature, other than a gentle ripple over its surface, no 
change will the still water know or tell. You understand me !” 

“T do.” ate ; 

“Fully? Approach then. Gaze steadfastly on that dark gurface, and it shall 
mirror to thee, fully and faithfully, the future.” ‘ : ; 

The calmer, and graver, and sadder of the two advariced slowly to the margin 
with a look of mingled curiosity and incredulity which sat strangely on his heavy 
massive features. In an instant the water rose at least two feet ; changed culour 
rapidly and evidently more than once, and then became dark and motionless as 
before. 

**Ah! not far distant—and by accident ?” 

The Sibyl made no reply, but merely motioned him by a gesture to gaze on. 
He did so; and as he lsoked he beheld a mimic representation of a scene of great 
confusion. Countless multitudes were assembled —thete was running to and fro 
—horsemen were riding in all directions—the spectators were conversing eagerly 
with each other, and deep dismay saton many a countenance This faded from 
the surface, and there was presented to him a small room in what appeared to be 
a road-side inn. Three or more individuals it contained, t6 whose persons he 
was a perfect stranger. But there was one present whose features he instantly 
recognised—one who was ever dear to him—his wife. Her countenance was 
calm, but there was stamped on it deep and indescribable distress. Propped up 
with pillows in the foreground was a figure whict: his features told him was him- 
self. ‘The eye was wandering and restless. Every feature bore the impress of 
intense agony; and the face was overspread with that cold grey tint which so 
surely foretells impending dissolution. He looked at it steadily for a few se- 
conds. A sort of mist came over his vision. He withdrew his gaze for an in- 
stant from the fountain, and when he again resumed his observation, the painful 


—~ 


rs 
* And if I did, what could you do against such numbers? They are four to 
one—would soon overpower you, and one more life be lost.” 
“Not if you have arms; and | think your father would not be left without 
them. I fear them not-—you know that I am resolute.” } 
* I do indeed—and now you'd risk your 4ife for those you did-assail. I thank 
you—thank you kindly, Sir—but dare not ope the door.” ; 
“Then, maiden, if you'll not admit me, here will I now remain; without 
arms, and but ill able to contend with four armed villains; but still, here will 
I remain and prove my truth to one I will protect ’gainst any odds—yes, even 
here !" 
*'Then shall I be thy murderer!—but that must not be. Oh! Sir—swear, 
swear by all that’s holy, and by all that’s pure, that you do not deceive me.” 
‘I swear by thyself, maiden, than all to me more sacred !”” 
The casement closed, and in a short time a light appeared above. In a 
minute or two more the door was opened to Philip by the fair dayghter of Myn- 
heer Poots. She stood with the candle in her right hand, the colour in her 
cheeks varying—now flushing red, and again deadly pale. Her left hand was 
down by her side, and in her hand she held a pistol half concealed. i 
perceived this precaution on her part, but took no notice; he wished to re-as- 
sure her. 
** Maiden!” said he, not entering, ‘if you have still doubts—if you think you 
have been ill-advised in giving me admission—there is yet time to close the door 
against me ; but for your own sake | entreat you not. Before the moon is up 
the robbers will be here. With my life I will protect you, if you will but trust 
me. Who indeed could injure one like you ?” 
She was indeed, as she stood irresolute and perplexed from the peculiarity of 
her situation, yet not wanting in courage when it was to be called forth, an object 
well worthy Of gaze and admiration. Her features thrown into broad light and 
shade by the candle which at times was half extinguished by the wind—her sym- 
metry of form and the gracefulness and singularity of her attire—were matter of 
astonishment to Philip. Her head was without covering, and her long hair fell 
in plaits behind her shoulders ; her stature was rather under the middle size, but 
her form perfect; her dress was simple but becoming, and very different from 
that usually worn by the young women of the district. Not only her features 
but her dress-would have at once told to the traveller that she was of Arab blood, 
as was the fact. 
She looked in Philip's face as he spoke-—earnestly. as if she would have pene- 





scene had wholly disappeared. His inquiring look of astonishment and emotion 
the Sibyl returned with indifference. The agitation manifested in his counte- 
hance was strangely contrasted by the fixed, rigid expression of hers. His ap- 
peared a painful struggle with conflicting feelings: her countenance wore its 
usual air of cold and impassive indifference. ‘ 
That I should see Aer—thrat houtd be su clearly, aceurately, and faith- 
fully portrayed, is most bewildering !” : 
“What! it’s pasta joke!” said the younger of the two, advancing gaily to- 


trated his inmost thoughts ; but there was a frankness and honesty in his bearing, 
and sincerity in his manly countenance, which re-assured her. After a moment's 
hesitation she replied— 

“Come in, Sir; | feel that I can trust you.” 

ap entered. ‘The door was then closed and made secure. 
**¥e have no time to lose, maiden,” said Philip; “ but tell me your name 
that I may address you as I ought.” 

‘« My name is Amine,” replied she, retreating a little. 





wards the fountain. ‘The answer of the oracle is not palatable,ch! ‘Take 
your favourite poet’s advice henceforth : 
Quid sit futurum Cras 

Fuge querere. 
But now of me, and to me, what says the future!” The water rose a few inches 
and then became stationary. On its surface next appeared a small chamber, in- 
significant in its dimensions—scanty in its accommodations—meagre in its furni- 
ture—-and altogether humble in its comforts and appointments. Gardens seemed 
to stretch around it; and on the mantel-piece he remarked a small bronze clock 
of singular shape. 

“* Charles, as I live!” he exclaimed, as his eye rested on the lineaments of a 
youth, who was holding the hand of a sick person, in the full vigour of life, but 
racked with bodily agony. ‘ The other figure I conceive to be that,” said he, 
after a pause, ‘of Charles's dying father. “Tisa painful spectacle,” he conti- 
nued, turning from the fountain, ** and [ know not what benefit is to be derived 
from a lengthened contemplation of it. Come, the day wears. We will leave 
this singular and certainly puzzling exhibition.” 








He took his friend’s arm as he spoke, and advanced to tender his parting de- 
voirs to the mystic, and with them her fee. The first she returned coldly—the 
latter she peremptorily refused. ‘I am already remunerated,” was her startling 
declaration. ‘ Sufficient honour for me if I have administered to the amusement 
—the passing amusement’’—the bitter emphasis placed on this last word convey- 
eda meaning which those whom she addressed seemed to feel and shrink from— 





‘T thank you for that little confidence; but I must not dally. What arms 
have you in the house, and have you ammunition?” 

‘Both. I wish that my father would come home.” 

** And so do I,”’ replied Philip, ‘* devoutly wish he would, before these mur- 
derers come; but not, I trust, while the attack is made, for there’s i carbine luad- 
ed expressly for his head, and if they tas: i un prsunecr, they will not spare his 
life, unless his gold and your person are given inransom. But the arms, maider 
—where are they?” 

‘Follow me,” replied Amine, leading Philip to an inner room on the upper 
floor. It was the sanctum of her father, and was surrounded with shelves filled 
with bottles and boxes of drugs. In one corner was an iron chest, and over the 
mantel-piece were a brace of carbines and three pistols. 

“They are all loaded,” observed Amine, pointing to them, and laying en the 
table the one which she had held in her hand. 

Philip took down the arms, and examined all the primings. He then took up 
from the table the pistol which Amine had laid thereon, and threw open the pan. 
It was equally well prepared. Philip closed the pan, and with a smile ob- 
served— 

‘*So this was meant for me, Amine?” 

* No—not for you—but for a traitor, had one gained admittance.” 

‘« Now, maiden,” observed Philip, “I shall station myself at the casement 
which you opened, but without a light in the room. You may remain here, and 
can turn the key for your security.”’ 





“of two such state servants of his Britannic Majesty as Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Canning !” 

Again, with exquisite mockery, she curtsied still deeper and more deferentially 
than before, and ere they could recover from their surprise, left them. 

[[t will be recollected that Mr. Huskisson was killed by one of the cars on the 


a 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the last Altnon.} 
CHAPTER IV. 
As usual, all was silent, and the door fastened. Philip knocked, but there 
was no reply. Again and again he knocked, and became impatient. Mynheer 


called out, so as to be heard within. ‘* Maiden, if your father is out, as I pre- 
sume he must be, listen to what I have to say, I am Philip Vanderdecken. But 





‘You little know me,” replied Amine. ‘In that way at least I am rot fear- 
ful; I must remain near you and reload the arms—a task to which I am well 
practised.” 

“No, no,” replied Philip; “ you might be hurt.” 

“T may. But think you I will remain here idly when I can assist one who 


: | risks his life for me’ I know my duty, Sir, and | shall perform it.” 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road.) ee ~ ren 


“ You must not risk your life, Amine,” replied Philip; “ my aim will not be 


| steady if I know that you're in danger. But I inust take the arms into the other 
| chamber, for the time is come.” 


Philip, assisted by Amine, carried the carbines and pistols into the adjoining 
chamber; and Amine then left Philip, carrying with her the light. Philip, as 


| soon as he was alone, opened the casement and looked out—there was no one 
| to be seen; he listened, but all was silent. ‘The moon was just rising above the 


distant hill, but her light was dimmed by fleecy clouds, and Philip watched for a 


tinguish through the dark the four expected assailants, standing close to the door 
of the house. He walked away softly froin the window, and went into the next 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Poots must have been summoned, and was not in the house; Philip therefore | few minutes, when he heard a whispering below. He looked out, and could dis- 
| 


now J overheard four wretches who have planned to murder your father, and rob 
him of his gold. In one hour or less they will be here, and I have hastened to 
warn, and to protect you, if I may. I swear upon the relic that you delivered | 
to me this morning that what I state is true.” 

Philip waited a short time, but received no answer. 

‘* Maiden,” resumed he, “answer me, if you value that which is more dear 
to you, than even your father’s gold to him. Open the casement from above, 
and listen to what I have to say. In so doing there is no risk; and even if it 
were not dark, already have I seen you.” | 

A short time after this second address, the casement of the upper window was 
unbarred, and the slight form of the fair daughter of Mynhevr Poots was to be 
distinguished by Philip through the gloom. iy 

“* What wouldst thou, young Sir, at this unseemly hour? and what is it thou 
wouldst impart, but imperfectly heard by me, when you spoke this minute at the 
door?” 

Philip then entered into a detail of all that he had overheard, and concluded 
by begging her to admit him, that he might defend her. 

“ Think, fair maiden, of what I have told you. Yow have been sold to one 
of these reprobates, whose name I think they mentioned, was Baetens. ‘The 
gold, I know, you value not, but think of thine own dear self—suffer me to 
enter the house, and think not for one moment that my story ’s feigned. I swear 
to thee, by the soul of my poor dear mother, now, I trust, in heaven, that every | 
word is true,”’ 

‘“‘ Baetens, said you, Sir! 

“If | mistook them not, such was the name ; he said he loved you once.” 

“ That name I have in memory—I know not what to do or what to say—my 
father has been summoned to a birth, and may be yet away for many hours. Yet 
how can I ope the door to you—at night —he not at home—I alone! I ought | 
not—cannot—yet do I beleve you. You surely never could be so base as to | 
invent this tale?” : 

«“ No—upon my hopes of future bliss I could not, maiden! You must not 





” 


d the fairy tracery of the cupola, there was an air of gloom over the | trifle with your life and honour, but let me in.” 


| roo to Amine, whom he found busy preparing the ammunition. 


“Amine, they are at the door, in consultation. You can see them now, 
without risk. I thank them, for they will convince you that I have told the 
truth” 

Amine, without reply, went into the front room and looked out of the window. 
She returned, and laying her hand upon Philip’s arm, she said— 

«Grant me your pardon for my doubts. I fear nothing now but that my father 
may return too soon, and they may seize him.” 

Philip left the room again, to make his reconnoissance. The robbers did not 
appear to have made up their minds—the strength of the door defied their ut- 
most efforts, so they attempted stratagem. They knocked, and as there was no 
reply they continued louder and louder: not meeting with success they held 
another consultation, and the muzzle of a carbine was then put to the keyhole, 
and the piece discharged. ‘The lock of the door was blown off, but the iron bars 
which crossed the door within, above and below, still held it fast. 

Although Philip would have been justified in firing upon the robbers when he 
first perceived them in consultation at the door, still there is that feeling in a 
generous mind which prevents the taking away of life, except from stern neces- 
sity; and this feeling made him withhold his fire until hostilities had actually 
commenced. He now levelled one of the carbines at the head of the robber 
nearest to the door, who was busy examining the effect which the discharge of 
the piece had made and what further obstacles intervened. The aim was tre, 
and the man fell dead, while the others started back with surprise at the unex- 
pected retaliation. But in a second or two a pistol was discharged at Philip, 
who still remained leaning out of the casement, fortunately without effect ; 
and the next moment he felt himself drawn away, so as to be protected from 
their fire. It was Amine, who, unknown to Philip, had been standing by his 
side. 

* You must not expose yourself, Philip,” said she, in a low tone. 

She called me Philip, thought he, but made no reply. 

“ They will be watching for yon at the casement now,” said Amine. ‘“ Take 
the other carbine and go below in the passage. If the lock of the door is blown 
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off they may put their arms in perhaps and remove the bars. I do not think they 
can, but I’m not sure ; at all events, it is there you should now be, as they will 
not expect you.” 

‘* You are right,” replied Philip, going down. 

‘But you must not fire more than once there ; if another falls, there will be 
but two to deal with and they cannot watch the casement and force admittance 

tov. Go—I will reload the carbine.” 

Philip descended softly and without a light. He went up to the door, and 
perceived that one ef the miscreants, with his arm through the hole where the 
lock was blown off, was working at the upper iron-bar, which he could just reach. 
He presented his carbine, and was about to fire the whole charge into the body of 
the man under his raised arm, when there was a report of fire-arms from the rob- 
bers outside. 

‘** Amine has exposed herself,’ thought Philip, ‘and may be kurt.” 

The desire of vengeance prompted him first to fire his piece through the 
man’s body, and then he flew up the stairs to ascertain the state of Amine. She 
was not at the casemeut ; he darted into the inner room and found her deliberate- 
ly loading the carbine. 

‘*My God! how you frightened me, Amine. 
had shown yourself at the window.” 

“Indeed I did not ; but I thought that when you fired through the door they 
might return it and you might be hurt, so I went to the side of the casement and 
pushed out on a stick sou of my father’s clothes, and they who were watching 
for you fired immediate’ 

“Indeed, Amine! who could have expected such courage and such coolness 
in one so young and beautiful?’ exclaimed Philip, with surprise. 

“ Are none but ill-favoured people brave, then!” replied Amine, smiling. 

‘“‘] did not mean that, Amine—but I am losingtime. I must to the door again. 
Give me that carbine and reload this.” 

Philip crept down stairs that he might reconnoitre, but before he had gained the 
door he heard at a distance the voice of Mynheer Poots. Amine, who also heard 

it, Was in a moment at his side with a loaded pistol in each hand. 

“Fear not, Amine,” said Philip, as he unbarred the door, ‘* there are but two, 
and your father shall be saved.” 


I thought by their firing that you 


The door was opened, and Philip, seizing his carbine, rushed out; he found 
Mynheer Poots on the ground between the two men, one of whom had raised his | 


knife to plunge it into his body, when the ball of the carbine whizzed through his 
head. ‘The last of the robbers closed with Pi ‘ip, and a desperate struggle en- 
sued ; it was, however, soon decided by Amine 
the pistols through the robber’s body. 

We must here inform our readers that Mynheer Poots when coming home had 
heard the report of fire-arms in the direction of his own house. ‘The recol- 
lection of his daughter and of his money, for to do him justice he did love her 
best, had lent him wings; he forgot that he was a feeble old man and without 
arms, all he thought of was to gain his habitation. 


epping forward and firing one of 


seized and would have dispatched him had not Philip so opportunely come to his 
assistance. 

As soon as the last robber fell, Philip disengaged himself and went to the as- 
sistance of Mynheer Poots, whom he raised up in his arms and carried into the 
house as if he were an infant. ‘The old man was still in a state of delirium from 
fear and previous excitement. 

In a few minutes Mynheer Poots was more coherent. 

‘*My daughter !’’ exclaimed he—** my daughter! where is she !"’ 

“Ah! my child is safe,’’ said he, opening his eyes and staring. 
even so—and my money—my money—where is my money ?” 
ing up. 

** Quite safe, father.’ 

** Quite safe—you say quite safe—are you sure of it’—let me see.” 

‘“« There it is, father, as you may perceive, quite safe—thanks to one whom you 
have not treated so well.” 

‘** Who—whatdo you mean!—Ah, yes, I see him now—"tis Philip Vanderdecken 


“ Yes, it is 
continued he start- 


, 


—he owes me three guilders and a half, and there is a phial—did he save you— | 


and my money, child !'” 

‘* He did, indeed, at the risk of his life.”’ 

‘ Well, well, I will forgive him the whole debt—yes, the whole of it; but— 
the phial is no use to him—he must return that. Give me some water.” 

It was some time before the old man could gain his perfect reason. Philip left 
hum with his daughter, and taking a brace of loaded pistols went out to ascertain 
the fate of the four assailants. ‘The moon was now high in the heavens shining 
bright, having climbed above the bank of clouds which had obscured her, and he 
could distinguish clearly. ‘The two men lying across the threshold of the door 
were quite dead. The others, who had seized upon Mynheer Poots were still 
alive, but one was expiring and the other bled fast. Philip put a few questions to 


the latter, but he either would or could not make any reply; he removed their | 


weapons and returned to the house, where he found the old man, attended by his 
daughter, in a state of comparative composure. 

‘“‘T thank you, Philip Yanderdecken—I thank you much. 
child, and my money—that is little, very little—for I am poor. 
and happy!” 


Yon have saved my 
May you live long 
Philip mused ; the letter and his vow were for the first time since he fell in 
with the robbers recalled to his recollection, and a shade passed over his coun- 
tenance. 

““Long and happy—no, no,’ 
head, 

‘And I must thank you,” said Amine, looking enquiringly in Philip's face. 
**O, how much have I to thank you for !—and indeed | am gateful.”’ 

“Yes, yes, she is very gateful,” interrupted the old man; “but we are poor— 
very poor. I talk about my money because I| have so little, and I cannot afford 
to lose it ; but you shall not pay me the three guilders and a half—I am content to 
lose that, Mr. Philip.” 

** Why should you lose even that, Mynheer Poots !—I promised to pay you, and 
will keep my word. 
not what to do with them 

** You—you—thousands of guilders!” 
that won't do.” 

‘| repeat to you, Amine,” said Philip, “that I have thousands of guilders ; you 
know I would not tell you a falsehood.” 

*‘T believed you when you said so to my father,” replied Amine. 


: 


muttered he, with an involuntary shake of the 


exclaimed Poots. ‘ Pooh, nonsense, 


“Then perhaps, as you have so much and I am so very poor, Mr. Vander- 


decken ——” 


But Amine put her hand upon her father's lips, and the sentence was not | 


finished. 


‘** Father,” said Amine, ‘ it is time that we retire 
Philip.” 


* T will not,” replied Philip ; 


You must leave us to-night 


‘*nor, you may depend upon it, will I sleep. You 

may both to bed in safety. It is indeed time that you retire—good night, Myn- 

heer Poots. 1 will ask a lamp, and then I leave you—-Amine, good night.” 
‘Good night,” said Amine, extending her hand, “ and many, many thanks 


“Thousands of guilders ! muttered the old man, as Philip left the room and 
went below. 


CHAPTER V. 

Philip Vanderdecken sat down at the porch of the door ; he swept his hair from 
his forehead, which he exposed to the fanning of the breeze; for the continued 
excitement of the last three days had left a fever on his brain which made him 
restless and confused. He longed for repose, but he had an inward feeling which: 
intimated to hin that for him there was no rest. He had his foreboding—he per- 
ceived in the vista of tuturity a long continued chain of danger and disaster even 
to death; yet he beheld it without emotion and without dread. He felt as if it 
were only three days that he had begun to exist ; he was melancholy, but not un- 
happy. His thoughts were constantly recurring to the fatal letter—its strange 
supernatural disappearance at once establishing its supernatural origin, and that 
the mission had been intended for hitn alone ; and the relic being in his possession 
more fully substantiated the fact. 

It is my fate, my duty, thought Philip. Having satisfactorily made up his mind 
to these conclusions, his thoughts reverted to the beauty, the courage and pre- 
sence of mind shown by Amine. And, thought he, as he watched the moon 
soaring high in the heavens, is this fair creature’s destiny to be woven with mine 
The events of the last three days would almost warrant the superstition. Heaven 
only knows, and Heaven's will be done. I have vowed, and my vow is registered, 
that I will devote my life to the release of my unfortunate father—but does that 


prevent my loving Amine !—No, no; the sailor on the Indian seas must pass | 


months and months on shore before he can return to his duty. My search must 
be on the broad ocean, but how often may [ return! and why am I to be debarred 
the solace of a smiling hearth ’—and yet—do I right in winning the affections of 
one who, if she loves, would, lam convinced, love so dearly, fondly, trualy—ought 
1 to persuade her to mate herself with one whose life will be so precarious !— 
but is not every sailor's life precarious, daring the angry waves, with but an inch 
of plank ’tween him and death! Besides, | am chosen to fulfil a task—and if 
60, what can hurt me, till in Heaven's own time it is accomplished? but then how 
soon, and how is it to end !—in death! I wish my | 
reason better 


Such were the meditations of Philip Vanderdecken; and long did he revolve 
euch chances in his mind. 


ilood were cooler that I might 


At last the day dawned, and as he perceived the blush 
upon the horizon, less careful of his watch, he slumbered where he sat. A slizht 
pressure on the shoulder made him start up and diaw the pistol from his boson 
He turned round and beheld Amine 


6 And that pistol was intended for me.” said Amine. smiling, repeating Philip's 
words of the night before 


On he came, reckless, frantic, | 
and shouting, and rushed inte the arms of the two robbers, who immediately | 


I have plenty of money—thousands of guilders, and know | 


; fs 
‘For you, Amine t-—yes, to defend you, if twere necessary, once more. 


T know it would—how kind of you to watch this tedious night after so much 
exertion and fatigue! but it is now broad day.” 

“Until I saw the dawn, Amine, I kept a faithful watch.” 

«« But now retire and take some rest. My father is risen—you can lie down on 
his bed.” ‘ 

“T thank you, but I feel no wish for sleep. There is much to do.—W e must 
to the burgomaster and state the facts, and these bodies must remain where they 
are until the whole is known. Whi your father go, Amine, or shall 1? 

«My father surely is the more proper person, as the proprietor of the house 
| You must remain; and if you will not sleep, you must take some refreshment. I 
will go in and tell my father; be has already taken his morning's meal. 
| Amine went in, and soon returned with her father, who had consented to go to 
{ 


| 
| 
} 
: 
| 
| 


_the burgomaster. He saluted Philip kindly as he came out; shuddered as he 
passed on one side to avoid stepping over the dead bodies, and went off ata quick 
| pace to the town adjacent, where the burgomaster lived. 

Amine desired Philip to follow her, and they went into her father’s room, 
where he found some coffee ready for him—a rarity at that time, and a matter of 
surprise to Philip that it should be found in the house of one so penurious as 
Mynheer Poots, but it was a luxury, which, from his former life, the old man 
could not dispense with. 

Philip, who had not tasted food for nearly twenty-four hours, was not sorry to 
avail himself of what was placed before him. Amine sat down opposite to him, 
and was silent during his repast. ; : 

“Amine,” said Philip at last, “I have had plenty of time for reflection during 
this night, as I watched at the door.—May I spexk freely ?” 

“Why not?” replied Amine. “I feel assured that you will say nothing that 
you should not say, or should not meet a maiden’s ear.” 

“You do me justice, Amine. My thoughts have been upon you and your 
father. You cannot stay inthis lonely habitation.” 

“| feel itis too lonely; that is, for his safety—perhaps for mine—but you 
know my father—the very loneliness suits him, the price paid for rent is little, 
and he is careful of his money.” 

“The man who would be careful of his money should put it in security—here 
itis not secure. Now, hearme, Amine. I have acottage surrounded, as youmay 
have heard, by many others, which mutually protect each other. ‘That cottage I 
am about to leave—perhaps for ever; for I intend to sail by the first ship to the 
Indian seas.” 

“The Indian seas! why so?—did you not last night talk of thousands of 
guilders 7” 

““[ did, and they are there; but, Amine, I must go—it is my duty. Ask me 
no more, but listen to what I now propose. Your father must live in my cot- 
tage ; he must take care of it for me in my absence ; he will do me a favour by 
consenting, and you must persuade him. You will there be safe. He must also 
take care of my money forme. I want it not at present—I! cannot take it with 
| me.”” 

‘My father is not to be trusted with the money of other people.” 

«* Why does your father hoard’ He cannot take his money with him when he 
is called away. It must be all for you—and is not then my money safe ?”’ : 

Leave it then in my charge, and it will be safe ; but why need you go and risk 
your life upon the water, when you have such ample means !”’ 

‘* Amine, ask not that question 
at least at present.”’ 

“ Since you say that, I reverence the fecling, and Task no more. It was not 
woinanish curiosity—no, no—it was a better fee'ing, I assure you, which prompted 
me to put the question.” 

** And what was that better feeling, Amine?” 

“‘T hardly know—many good feelings mixed perhaps together—gratitude, es- 
| teem, respect, confidence, good-will. Are not these sufficient ?” 
| “ Yes, indeed, Amine, much to gain upon so short an acquaintance ; but still 
' | feel them all, and more for you. If, then, you feel somuch for me, do oblige 
me by persuading your father to leave this lonely house this day, and take up his 
abode in mine.” 

‘** And when do you intend to go yourself?” 

‘If your father will not admit meas a boarder for the short time I remain 
here, I will seek some shelter elsewhere ; but if he will, I will indemnify him 
well—that is, if you raise no objection to my being for a few days in the house ?” 

‘* Why should I? Our habitation is no longer safe, and you offer us a shelter. 
It were, indeed, unjust and most ungrateful to turn you out of your own thresh- 
old.” 

“Then persuade him, Amine. I will accept of nothing, but take it as a fa- 
vour; for | should depart in sorrow if I saw you not in safety.—Will you pro- 
mise me?” 

«TI do promise to use ny best endeavours—nay, | may as well say it shall be 
| soat once; for I know my influence. Here is my hand upon it. Will that con- 
tent you!” 

Philip took the small hand extended towards him. His feelings overcame his 
discretion ; he raised it to his lips. He looked upto see if Amine was displeased, 
and found her dark eye fixed upon him, as once before when she had admitted 
him, as if she would see his thoughts—but the hand was not withdrawn. 

“Indeed Amine,” said Philip, kissing her hand once more, “* you may confide 
in me.” 

‘| hope—I think—nay, I am sure I may,” replied she at last. 

Philip released her hand. Amine returned to her seat, and for some time re- 
mained silent and in a pensive attitude. Philip also had his own thonghts, and 
did not open his lips. At last Amme spoke. 

“1 think I have heard my father say that your mother was very poor—a little 
deranged ; and that there was a chamber in the house which had been shut up 
| for years.” 

“It was shut up till yesterday.” 

** And there you found your money ! 
ney 1’ 

*«She did, as she discovered to me on her death-bed.” 

‘** There must have heen some potent reasons for not opening the chamber.” 
| «There were.” 

* What were they, Philip ?”’ said Amine, in a soft and low tone of voice. 

“T must not tell, at least I ought not. ‘This must satisfy you—’twas the fear 
| of an apparition.” 

“* What apparition?” 

‘She said that my father had appeared to her.” 

* And did he, think you, Philip !”’ 

‘“T have no doubt but that he did. But I can answer no more questions, 
Amine. ‘The chamber is open now, and there is no fear of his reappearance.” 

“| fear not that,” replied Amine, musing. ‘ But,” continued she, ‘1s not this 
| connected with your resolution of going to sea?” 


It is my duty as a son, and more | cannot tell 








| 





Did your mother not know of the mo- 
| 
! 


‘** So far will I answer you, that it has decided me to go to sea; but I pray you 
ask me no more. It is painful to refuse you, and my duty to be not to speak fur- 
ther.” 


For some minutes they both were silent, when Amine resumed — 

‘“ You were so anxious to possess that relic, I cannot help thinking it has con- 
nexion with the mystery. Is it not so? 

“For the last time, Amine, I will answer your question—it has to do wi 
but now no more.’ 


t} 


ul 


lity; 


Philip's blunt and almost rude manner of finishing his speech was not lost 
upon Amine, who replied, 

* You are so engrossed with other thoughts, that you have not felt the compli- 
ment shown you by my taking such interest about you, Sir.” 

“ Yes, I do—I feel and thank you too, Amine. Forgive me, if I have been 
rude; but recollect, the secret is not mine—at least, | feel as if it were not. 
God knows, I wish I never had known it, for it has blasted all my hopes in life.” 

Philip was silent; and when he raised his eyes, he found that Amine’s were 
fixed upon him 


** Would you read my thoughts, Amine, or my secret.” 

* Your thoughts, perhaps—your secret I would not; yet do I grieve that it 
should oppress you so evidently as it does. It must, indeed, be one of awe to 
bear down a mind like yours, Philip ?” 

‘* Where did you learn to be so brave, Amine? 
conversation 


said Philip, changing the 


** Circumstances make people brave or otherwise ; those who are accustomed 
to difficulty and danger, fear them not.” 
** And where have you met with them, Amine?” 
‘In the country where I was born, not in this dank and muddy land.” 
‘“* Will you trust me with your former life, Amine! I can be secret, if you 
| wish.”” 
| ‘That you can be secret against, perhaps, my wish, you have already proved to 
me,” replied Amine, smiling; ‘‘ and you have a claim to know something of the 
| life you have preserved. J cannot tell you much, but what I can will be suffi- 
cient. My father, when a lad on board of a trading vessel, was taken by the 
Moors, and sold as a slave toa Hakim, or physician, ef the country. Finding 
| him very intelligent, the Moor brought him up as an assistant, and it was under 
this man that he obtained a knowledge of the art. In a few years he was equal 
| to his master; but, as a slave, he worked not for himself. You know, indeed it 
cannot be concealed, my father’s avarice. He sighed to become as wealthy as 
| his master, and to obtain his freedom ; he became a follower of Mahomet, after 
| which he was free and practised for himself. He took a wife from an Arab family, 
the daughter of a chief, whom he had restored to health, and he settled in the 
country. I was born; he amassed wealth, and became much celebrated ; but 
| the son of a Bey dying under his hands was the excuse for persecution. His 
head was forfeited, but he escaped; not, however, without the loss of all his be- 
‘ 


loved wealth. My mother and I went with him; he fled to the Bedouins, with 
whom we remained some years. There I was accustomed to rapid marches, wild 
and fierce attacks, defeat and flight, and oftentimes to indiscriminate slaughter. But 
the Bedouins paid not well for my father’s services, and gold was his idol. Hearing 
that the Bey was dead, he returned to Cairo, where he again practised.. He was 
allowed to amass until the heap was sufficient to excite the cupidity of the new 
Bey, and then he was fortunately acquainted with the intentions of the ruler. 
He again escaped, with a portion of his wealth, in a small vessel, and gained the 
Spanish coast ; but he never has been able to retain his money long. Before he 
arrived in this country he had been robbed of almost all, and has now been for 
three years laying up agam. Such is the history of my life, Philip; we were but 
one year at Middleburg, and from thence removed to this place.”’ 

“ Anddoes your father still hold the Mahomedan faith, Amine ?” 

“Tknownot. I think he holds no faith whatever: at least he hath taught me 
none. His god is gold.” 

« And yours ?”’ 

“Is the God wno made the beautiful world, and all which it contains—the 
God of nature—name him as you will. ThisI feel, Philip, and more I fain 
would know ; there are so many faiths, but surely they must be but different 
paths leading alike to Heaven. Yours isthe Christian faith, Philip. Is it the 
trueone! But every one says so whatever his creed may be.” 

“Ttis the true and only one, Amine. Could [ but reveal—I have such dread- 
ful proofs—" 

“That your own faith is true ; then is it not your duty to reveal them ? 
me, are you bound by anysolemn obligation never to reveal ded 

“No, lam not; yet do I feel asifl were. But I hear voices—it must be your 
father and the authorities—I must go down and meet them.” 

Philip rose, and went down stairs. Amine’s eyes followed him as he went, and 
she remained looking towards the door. 

“Ts it possible,” said she, sweeping the hair from off her brow, ‘* so soon,—-yes, 
yes, tisevenso. [| feelthat I would sooner share his hidden woe—his dangers— 
even death: itself were preferable with him than ease and happmess with any other. 
And it shall be strange indeed if I do not. ‘This night my father shall move into 
his cottage, I will prepare at once.” 

The reportof Philip and Mynheer Poots was taker down by the authorities, 
the bodies examined, and one or two of them recognised as well known marauders, 
They were then removed by the order of the Burgomaster. ‘The authorities 
broke up their council, and Philip and Mynheer Poots were permitted to return 
to Amine. It will not be necessary to repeat the conversation which ensued : 
it will be sufficieut to state that Poots yielded tothe arguments employed by 
Amine aud Philip, particularly that one, of paying no rent. A conveyance for 
the furniture and medicines was procured; and in the afternoon most of the 
effects were taken away. It was not, however, till dusk that the strong box of 
the docter was put into the cart, and Philip went with it as a protector. Amine 
also walked by the side of the vehicle, with her father. As it may be supposed, it 
was late that night before they had made their arrangements, and had retued to 
rest.—[ To he continued J 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 

Letters to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux; presenting Rambling De- 
tails of a Tour through France, Switzerland, and Italy ; with some Remarks on 
Home Politics. By Sir A. Brooke Faulkner, author of ** A Visit to Germany,” 
&c. 12mo. pp. 350. London, 1837. Macrone. 

With the notorious dislike borne towards politics by the Literary Gazette, and 
its anxiety, during twenty years, to preserve, at least, one green and quiet spot of 
Literature uncontaminated and undisturbed by their presence, it will be felt as very 
natural that we should regret their intermixture with the otherwise more agreea- 
bledetails of Sir Arthur Faulkner. Had our author confined himself to a se; arate 
discussion of his opinions, we should have cared less; but, running through the 
volume, they are apt to cause the tourist to be suspected of prepossessions and pre- 
judices which do not tend to strengthen the general and indifferent portions of 
his narrative. Such, we presume, will be their effect upon the minds of those 
readers who hold opposite tenets ; but, on the otherhand, the ‘ Liberal’ party, who 
agree with them, will only be the more gratified by seeingthem so stoutly main- 
tained and so frequently illustrated. The fact seems to be that Sir Arthur, pass- 
ing through countries suffering from despotic governments, priestly influence, and 
other abuses, has been led to impute all the evils he witnessed to these causes ; 
and, by reflection and comparison, assimilate some of them to points which he con- 
demns in our condition at home. Asasample how far an ardent temperament 
may be carrried in such respects, we will quote a passage relating to Turin 

“The same system of keeping the people inignorance prevails here as in other 
parts of lialy. There is a strict censorship of the press; hardly an English 
book is te be seen but the eternal Walter Scott, whose Tory principles have ob- 
tained for hima place in all the shop-windows over the Continent; yet, is the 
king said to make books his hobby, especially such as are of a religious character.’; 

Are we to understand that ‘*Guy Mannering,” ‘Old Mortality,” ‘“ Ivanhoe,” 
&c. &c. are but recommended to readers of every clime by their Tory principles? 
We pass an unfeeling mention of the melancholy suicide of Lord Castlereagh 
(p. 206)—another instance of the ill consequence of entertaining ultra-political 
notions; for, with the author’s high and fine sense of the beauties of nature and 
art, itis else impossible to account for the bad taste it exhibits—and copy, with 
relief, a notice of Sir W. Scott during his sojourn at Naples 

‘* None of the manuscripts are ever allowed to be taken out of the library with- 
out special permission from government. The rule, however, was waived in 
favour of Sir Walter Scott, who became a prodigious favourite with his pre- 
sent majesty. The novelist was anxious to take a copy of a particular legend, 
but found it impossible to obtain leave, but onthe condition of transcribing it 
within the walls of the library. Sir Walter wrote direct to the king, and an 
order was unmediately in the hands of the curator to place the manuscript at his 
disposal, with a verbal message to say that he was at perfect liberty to take it 
to his house, and retain it as long as he liked. During his short stay, we are told, 
he occupied himself laboriously in preparing matter for a new romance, founded on 
the story of Masaniello, when he was compelled, by the rapid decline of his health, 


to set out for England.” 
; 











Having got over the reluctant part of our public duty—which, indeed, we have 
done as briefly as we could—we shall now proceed to the pleasanter paths of the 
| author’s lucubrations. At Florence there are some mteresting details of the 

Buonaparte family, with whom Sir Arthur enjoyed a gratifying degree of inter- 
course. 

‘An acquaintance,” he says, ‘ with the family of Napoleon was not among 
the least of the inducements that prevailed with us to stop a whole month at 
Florence. Four branches of the fallen dynasty were domiciled in this delightful 
capital. Prince De Montfort, the ex-king of Westphalia; Princess Survilliers, 
ex-queen of Spain ; the Princess Lipona, ditto of Naples ; and Prince de St. 
Leu, the ex-king of Holland; from each of which Xes we were honcured with the 
kindest attentions. The Westphalian chief is strikingly like to Napoleon, only 
much thinner. The princess reminded me of the charming affability of the 
Landgravine of Hesse Homberg. Prince Montfort has two sons, the eldest of 
whom has been some time at the military college at Studgard ; his second son 
Napoleon, a youth of twelve years of age, the very image of the emperor, re- 
mained with his father, who, with an only sister, the Princess Matilda, composed 
his family. ‘Ihe Princess Matilda is about sixteen years of age, and one of the 
most amiable, lovely, and accomplished of her sex: English, too, in her predi- 
lections, English in her style of beauty, and speaking our language like a native. 
| | have said young Napoleon is the image of the emperor 
confined tu his person and features 
in his remarks. 
Frenchman.’ 


nor is the resemblance 
He has the same quickness and point 
I asked him if he spoke French. ‘ Whynot?’ said he, ‘I ama 
I apologised in French for not speaking with more fluency. ‘ How 
so,’ said he, ‘when you are speaking it so well!” You find none of the frivo- 
lities about this youth that cleave to boys of his age : and in every one respect he 
is as well mannered as the most accomplished manof the world. Iam much 


mistaken, should a good opportunity offer, if this youth is not heard of yet. The 
soirees of the Prince De Montfort were among the most select, as well as splendid, 
in Florence. ” * * * * 


“Poor Louis, the ex-sovereign of Holland, lingers in a deplorable state of 
heakth—half paralysed—and lives quite in retirement; never seeing any body, 
with the exception of his own immediate family, or an intimate friend. Yet, 
when this best natured of beings understood we had a wish to be presented, he 
immediately fixed a day for the purpose, and received us witha kindness of man- 
ner altogether peculiar to himself. Princess Charlotte, the daughter of King 
Joseph, who had been married to his eldest son, did us this kind office. We ar- 
rived before the Princess, and found him looking on at a game of billiards. He 
immediately rose, and, carrying us into an interior apartment, entered into conver- 
sation. ‘The princess was presently announced, and, on entering the salon, the 
amiable Louis got up, and taking both her hands in his, remained for some time 
apparertly overcome by an overpowering emotion. 


The reason was afterwards 
explained 


That day happened to be the anniversary of her marriage with his 
son, whose untimely fate is so well known ; and his infirm state of health was un- 
equal te bear up against the feeling which her presence excited. The overflowing 
of the good Louis's heart on this occasion well accords with the character of the 
nan who refused to wear a crown rather than become the oppressor of his sub- 
jects. he Princess Lipona, sister of the emperor, who is still commonly address- 
ed as Queen of Naples, is a woman of the rarest fascination of manner, and her 
palace the rendezvous of all that is gay and illustrious in the capital of ‘Tuscany. 
Her likeness to her son, Colonel Achille Murat, struck me as quite remarkable ; 
and the more remarkable, as Achille is so very like to Napoleon; though, what 
may sound paradoxical, his mother has positively not one feature in common with 
the emperor. ‘The title of Lipona, which the princess has assumed, 16 a literal 
retention of her claims as Queen of Naples, or Napoli, the syllables being only 
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reversed. She never formally abdicated her right to the crown. Marat, as every | ings, the priests assembled, 


one knows, was put to death without having consented to any act of abdication. 


The princess bears her reverses with the most philosophical indifference ; ap- | latter in fearful apprehension 
parently the very happiest of the happy; commanding equally the love and ad- | All the tambourines were gi 
miration of all who are honoured with her acquaintance, and share her delight- besetting sin 
ful conversation. In an apartment of her palace adjoining the great saloon, is | charm of th 
deposited, in an enclosure of glazed frame-work, festooned with his orders of 


chivalry, a piled trophy of the arms presented to the hero of the ‘ haughty plume,’ 
by the different sovereigns who were anxious to pay him their homage ; swords, 
rifles, carbines, daggers, lances, all of the most costly workmanship, especially a 
scimitar from Achmet Bey, magnificently studded with brilliauts. The special 
sword, too, which he bore through all his battles, is ornamented on the hilt with 
miniature enamels of the queen and her children; and in a vacant space of the 
armorial enclosure lies, in modest obscurity, the immortal plume itself. * * 
‘Ina small apartment, off the princess's bed-room, there stands, on an ele- 
vated pedestal, the bust of Murat. None but the élite of her acquamtance are 
allowed to approach this hallowed little temple, the shrine of the idol of her 
pride and affections. When we were admitted, the bust was brilliantly radiated 


by lights, shedding a solemnity which struck me as far more imposing than could | 


be produced by the most sombre sepulctiral style of decoration. Flowers, and 


flowering shrubs, of the choicest beauty, were placed about the figure, uniting | 


their graceful shade over the brows and forehead. ‘The impression of solemnity 
may probably be accounted for by the gay contrast of these flowers and brilliant 
lights with the awful image of death. ‘This gratification was reserved for the 
last evening we had the honour of passing at Princess Lipona’s. On the same 
occasion we were delighted with the well-recollected tones of Catalami’s voice, 
in a duet with her daughter; and we visited her, next day, at her villa, within a 
few miles of Florence, where she is sumptuously lodged, and enjoys the green 
autumn of her days in great comfort, respected by every body, and unwearied in 
deeds of charity and usefulness. J have a pleasure in speaking about Catalani, 
if it was only for the devotion she feels for England, which amounts te a pas- 
sion, and is shewn in everything she says or does. Catalani, in fact, swears by 
England ; she has English grates, English carpets, English chairs, English bed- 
steads and bed-curtains ; aid the beds are covered with our counterpanes’ She 
never speaks of England but with enthusiasm; and, if her arrangements will 
permit, she does not despair of passing the remainder of her life on our shores. 
Catalani is an universal favourite in all the best society at Florence, on account 
of qualities that will long survive her voice; for it need hardly be remarked, that 
her vocal powers are a little on the wane.” 

At Rome, we are told, ** The excavations in the Forum are still going on, but 
proceed at a very slow rate. Some Duchess of Devonshire is again needed to 
give fresh animation to the work. TI have often stood over the excavators; but 


there was no reward for curiosity, excepting loose earth, mixed with the crumbled | 


fragments of the ‘ marble wilderness.’ The arrangement for carrying on these 
excavations alinost makes it impossible that any valuable object should elude the 
eye. ‘The workmen are stationed with their pickaxes and shovels tier above tier 
on a kind of terrace cut in the soil, and each shovel of rubbish is examined as 


it is tossed from one to the other in succession ; and, when it reaches the top, is | 


gathered into a heap to be carried away, so that it were next to a miracle that a 
rusty nail should escape.” 

The ignorance of the clergy is curiously illustrated. 

“Ignorance is universal through all ranks at Rome, and superstition in as full 
blow as in the fifteenth century. ‘The credulity of the priests is, above all 
things, astonishing, and would be laughable, were it not so humiliating. To hear 
what he would say, I related a story to a prior of the church, which has long 
been current among the Maltese, respecting the miraculous nature of the sancti- 


selves rank and file on one s 


, and deprecating the mountain horrors on their knees. 
ven up, but not one stiletto, which clung fast like the 
; even the terrors of the church are impotent to dissolve the clasping 
; the dearest of their passions—the love of revenge. These would 
seem impolitic experiments on the credulity of the mass; a repetition of such 
false alarms by their clergy, one would suppose, must lead to some distrust of the 
infallibility of their authority. Not so. ‘Their reverences are never without a 
back-door toescape. Their prayers can always turn the current of any predic- 
tion to which they may be committed, and the failure, in place of being put down 
to the score of imposture, will be swallowed as confirmation strong of the church's 


omnipotence : which, as in this particular instance, is not only able to move moun- 
tains, but to keep them quiet.” 


THE STORY OF TERESINA. 


Many years previous to the time of which I am speaking, there laboured, in a 
small studio on the Monte Cavallo, a young German student in sculpture. Like 
| lus fellows, he was seldom aware at the beginning of the month of the source 

from whence means were to be derived for carrying him to the end of it;— 
| but in talent they allowed bin to stand above thei. 





Sull ts chicf employment 
| Was to toil upon the works of artists of older standing, and to counter fame whilst 
| he received the wages of mere labour. Thus the genius of Frederic was known 
| only to his familiar associates, and the original exercise of it was, of necessity, 
| confined to the hours which others devoted to repose or to festa days, when 
| scarcely another hand was at work in the capital. 

The palazzo belonged to the Marchese de —-—, a nobleman of great wealth but 
| retired habits, which caused him to spend his time chiefly amongst the pea- 
santry of his estate, leaving the splendid abode in question to a branch of his fa- 
| ily which had shared in the general decay of his country. In the course of his 
| Visits to the mutilated statues and basso-relievos, Frederic had discovered a living 
| work of perfection, destined to be a subject of more devoted study than all the 
| wonders that marble had yet produced. 
‘Teresina had just arrived at an age to make her friends sensible of her peculiar 
| situation. She was unhappily, too highly-born to be disposed of in any of the 
various ways which were open to the daughters of the simple citizen, and the de; 
pendent state of her parents rendered it next to impossible that she would ever 
be raised beyond it. She had sprung up amidst ruin, and would there, in all pro- 
| bability, fade neglected away. At the same time, the young Roman possessed 
| the ardent feelings of her country in a degree as far above the common order as 
were her pale and dark-eyed beauty and the proud style of her perfect sym- 
metry. 


| Both Teresina and the young German were early in discovering that they had 
| met in each other, for the first time, tne capability of mutual comprehension and 

mutual feeling. ‘The commencement of their acquaintance had been confined to 
| an inclination of the head, as they occasionally encountered upon the richly-orna- 

mented terraces of the palace garden, the one musing over classic balustrades of 
inlaid marble, storied pedestals, and statues of whatever was most enchanting in 
history or fable; the other, retiring with the sweet wild witnesses of a Roman 
| Spring, which burst forth spontaneously from the neglected plot—the rim of the 
sculptured fountain, the ruined wall of ages more remote. 

‘The meetings between Teresina and Frederic were no longer caused by acci- 
| dent. She knew the moment of his release from labour, and, whether by the 
| blaze of the spring morning, or the shades of its dewy sunset, her form was 
| amongst the statues, her feeling beneath the cypress. She asked not if this was 





" : | love—nvu matter what it was. She never could be anything to Frederic. The 
fied cave formed out of a rock in that island, where the Apostle Paul is said to could be anything 


have been contined ; assuring him, with all the gravity | was master of, that, al- 
though pilgrims and strangers from every part of the world had been cutting 
away fragments of the rock, for eighteen centuries, the cave still remained with- 
out one atom ot change. ‘ Ecco,’ said his reverence, turning quick and earnest- 
ly round to a friend of his at his elbow, and striking the forefinger of the right 
hand azainst the thumb of the left, ‘ Ecco, amico mia, una prova assoluta della 
sua fonctione apostolica,’ which proof his friend appeared to accept with quite 
as assured a conviction as himself. The prior betrayed an ignorance of things 
that a hoy of ten years old ought to be ashamed of. He had never heard of the 
lake of Geneva, which made his friend stare, and provoked to venture a gentle 
rebuke for exposing himself. Ile supposed that he must have forgotten the name 
of the place. His reverence was astonished when I told him that the Countess 
of Albani was a descendant of our deposed royal family ; and it seemed a ma- 
terial accession to his stock of facts when informed that Ireland is under the 
same government as England: yet it was a mistake for whieh you may allow, 
perhaps, that he deserved some little indulgence. ‘There was a strange whole- 
sale substitution of credulity for rational belief. He allowed unbounded credit to 
the history of Romulus and Remus. Both brothers, he remarked, shewed a turn 
for architecture ; and almost as soon as they had quitted their nurse, “one set 
about building the houses and the other the walls of Rome.’ He was a staunch 
worshipper of the redoubtable Wellington, and asked if he was still alive.” 

Of the state of society at Naples, with its 40,000 professional beggars,* the 
author’s sketches are lively and striking; but, for columns like ours, what he 
tells of antiquities and literature is more to the purpose: and he is so completely 
at home in thein, so competent a judge, with such classical attainments, that we 
again and again repeat our wish that he had given us ten times as much of them, 
and left politics to men of inferior calibre. 

On the important subject of education, Sir A. says :— 

** We can scarcely wonder at this gross immorality. Education here, as at 
Rome, is wholly inthe hands of the priesthood, who are never wanting in a 
plausible pretext for slurring over their task, or getting rid of it altogether. One 
of their devices, when they find a peasant particularly desirous of having his 
children instructed, is to affect warmly to second his wish: but ma’k the knavery. 
When a child is sent, every thing is done to puzzle him at starting, that his rever- 
ence may be able to furnish himself with a plausible reason in his stupidity for 
dismissing his pupil at once: or he, perhaps, finishes by flinging the horn back at 


his head, to give verisimilitude to his indignation. ‘lhe parents are then easily | 
persuaded to give up the idea of education altogether. In Murat’s time there | 


were upwards of 7000 Lancasterian schools, not one of which is now in existence. 
So deplorably ignorant are the clergy themselves, though the fountain of all 
knowledge to others, that you may see them every day at the corners of streets 
dictating their thoughts, without a blush, to be wrought up into episties to their 
friends, by a professional amanuensis—an artist in universal request. And yet 


some of these clergy, who, from a defective acquaintance with the alphabet, are | 
obliged to commit the church service to memory, have actually reached the very | 


highest preferment in their profession. Nor is the ignorance of the very highest 
order of nobility less disgraceful. I have been solemnly assured by a Neapolitan, 
that one of the king’s brothers gravely put to him a question as to the position of 
(ibraltar on the map of Europe * * * 

“There is no spot about Naples so famous for the work of the stiletto as 
Torre Annonciata. Assassinations have been unusually frequent here of late ; 
and, to elicit confessions, the Jesuits had recourse to the followmg rather 
curious expedient. They gave out that Vesuvius was to spread indiscriminate 
ruin over the country, rniess the men immediately surrendered their stilettoes, 
and the women their tambourines. On a particular day, fixed for the peace-offer- 





* The following, as connected with this subject. appears to us to deserve notice :—** To 
ie other causes of poverty which have degraded these people may be added the number 
tf their charities. Among countless establishments of this nature, an enormous national 
poor-house, called the ALBERGO DEI PovERg large enough to contain the two Sicilies, is 
open to the whole beggary of Naples. Th@*Albergo will justify some observations, as It Is 
in academy and house of industry, as well as aiefuge for the poor. This eee 
if It were completely filled, | am told, would lodge between 6000 and 7000 persons. is 
under the direction of the brother of the minister of the interior, a Colonel St. Angelo, 
who conducts the details on strictly military principles: and so jealous is he of any inter- 
ference with ius management, that he has been known to refuse the king himself to in- 
fringe upon his rules. The Albergo, as a school of art, embraces every kind of instruction 
which is necessary to fit the rising generation for earning their bread without begging. 
Book-binding—lithograyhy—working in lava, bronze, and steel—the manufacture of pens, 
pencils, nails, and glass—shoemaking—tailoring—needlework—hatting—turning—spinning 
—weaving in all its branches, andin every kind of stuff—carpenters’ work—sculpture— 





womeu’s-work—type-founding, &c all these branches of industry are in constant ac- 
tivity; besides which, there are schools to teach drawing, music, mathematics, and lan- 
suages. The Lancast>»r plan is the one adopted forthe children. Their punishment ex- 


ends no farther than disgrace ; and every boy, when he commits a serious offence, ts tried 
by ajury of his equals. The accommodations are of a superior oider, and comprise all 
kinds of conveniences ; kitchens—bakery (from which twenty cantars of bread issue 
every morning)—washhonse—cellars—wardrobes—die-houses—intirmaries—apothecaries’ 
shops, &c. ; and a spacious chapel, for the general use of the public as we ll as the poor, 


is apovointed with steady useful clergymen, and the sick supplied with the best medical and | 


surgical assistance. The whole is under the tutelar guardianship of St. Gennaro and the 
DONNA DELLA CONCEZIONE ; but priests are allowed to have no share whatever in the di- 
rection. This institution is maintained partly by government and partly by subscription, 

ssisted by the industry of the inmates. The food is excellent and abundant, an@ every 


tttention paid to health. When the weather is unfavourable, there are spacious saloons | 


separately appropriated for the exercise of both sexes. I found, however, that the poor 

ul no great relish for the Albergo ; nor is it, in such a climate and with such habits, very 
Surprising. Liberty is dear to all, and rags and vermin felt as a grievance by none. If a 
pauper gets but haif a dozen granos by his profession—and it must be a poor Gay’s work 


iat fails to turn in double or treble that amount—he can breakfast and dine for half that 


Sum, and lay by the remainder for the madonna. Should an epicure of the craft take 
fancy to indulge himself more generously, he can provide three very satisfactory meals 
OF @ Carlin, consisting of maccaroni, fish, fruit, and of wine as much as he can desire, for 
@ fart ‘or a farthing he has a tumbler of ice-water; for three farthings the same 
turnbler with an addition of lemon-juice, or the juice of the blood-orange ; and, if he 

ends one penny more, he commands a dash of capillaire, that makes a draught for an 
iiderman. Nor have the poor of Naples much reason to envy the more honourable and 
idustrous occupations. A soldier's pay is but seven granos and a half a day, anda 
‘bourer gets no more than fourteen, to find himself in every thing; all wages, in short, 
ire miserably small. Even a VALET-DE-CHAMBRE rarely earns above twelve ducats-a- 
‘month, The daughter of a majordin the army (a friend of Lord W. Bentinck’s) hires as 


Sempstress at 4 1-2d.a day. All the world knows that their cheating is on a par with 
their poverty.” 


» 








thought of hanging a disastrous load on his arduous path to fame never once oc- 
| curredto her. She never could be any thing to any one else, for who could be 
| worth the reservation of her heart, where her merit was to be measured by For- 
| tune! 

| ‘The feelings of Frederic were not so devoid of plan, though that plan was 
mainly supported by chimeras. His only chance of possessing Teresina was by 
a rise in reputation, which should atone for his want of birth; and the enthu- 
| Slasin of his passion and his profession already foresaw such roiraculous events 
| as had never before occurred, excepting in the brain of a German lever. 

** Frederic,” said a voice, soft, clear, and celestial, as though it had proceeded 

from one of those fabled inhabitants of the sky; ‘1 did not expect you to-night, 
| but I am here because I would be where you have been.” 

‘Alas! ‘Teresina, and such, for 1 know not how long a time, is all the inter- 
course that will subsist between us. It is the will of Fortune that we part. 
see the star-light trembling in your eyes, when I would look to you for courage. 
, We never yet have spoken of the feeling by which our hearts are united, for in 
| your guileless countenance I have fancied that [ read the secret more clearly than 
| your tongue could tellit. ‘These bonds are love—wild, enthusiastic, unchangea- 
ble, as our natures. [t has made our happiness; it depends upon ourselves whe- 
| ther it is to make our misery. I departin search of fame and fortune. It may 
| not be vanity, if J declare to you (for what [ breathe in your ear is no more than 

thinking aloud) that I feel within me the qualities to secure them. ‘Then, when 
| we meet again, we shall bless the pains of this parting hour as having led to joys 
| which now we dare not dream of.” 
| Months passed, but the serene absence of positive sorrow existed for Teresina 
| no longer. The scenes of beauty wherein she might have waned away her life 
| in tranquillity had, every one of them, some memorial of a bliss which she had 
| only enjoyed to be sensible of its loss. 

Shortly before this period circumstances had, for a season, called her lofty re- 
| lation, the Marchese, to Rome, for the first time since she had grown up. He 
| was a nobleman of high character, and, though far advanced in life, retained a 
| kindliness of feeling which, in other days, had made a stately person and gifted 
| intellect the objects of love, no less than admiration. ‘The mind and beauty of 

Teresina were of a quality unlooked-for; her parents had been long dead ; and 

the connexions who had succeeded to the charge of her were of a degree so dis- 
| tant as to be scarcely traceable. Her case was touching, and he decided that 
something must be done for her. 

The more the Marchese conversed with her, the more he was attracted by the 
noble blood which displayed itself in every thought she uttered. Her heart pal- 
| pitated at each advance of favour, as an omen of good fortune to Frederic. For 
| the first time in her life, her efforts to confer pleasure to obtain the influence of 

affection were founded in a double interest. ‘he Marchese had not entirely for- 
| gotten the gallantry of his youth, was a ready example that the old, as well as 

the young, are not insensible to the flattery of attention, and began to call to 
| mind that he had paid his late Marchesa the respect of remaining long a 
widower. 

The unexpected turn which had been taken by her noble relative’s regard was 
| appalling. ‘Teresina shuddered—such a union could never be. 
| Long after he had departed ‘Teresina remained gazing on the splendours of the 
| pictured wall and fretted ceiling of that stately apartment in anguish and stupe- 
| faction. The words which had struck most fearfully upon her heart were those 
| which denied to her hopes the sanction of the church. Frederic had no nobility 
| but his mind. He was lost to her forever. 
| She was offered a connexion against which her nature would have rebelled, 

even had her heart not been pre-occupied. She was offered wealth, which her 
long habits of self-denial had rendered superfluous 

Yet she had heard it said that the estates of the Marchese had, in common 

with a few others, the virtue of conferring nobility on their possessor. ‘The train 
of thought which followed upon this recollection may be imagined. The Mar- 
chese had given his word that they should be her’s, and, by transferring them to 
Frederic, she placed him beyond the threat which had dismayed her. 

It was not long ere the gems of genius and taste, and the gorgeous devices of 

| wealth, that were squandered through that enchanted palace, gleamed with the 
glow of festive lights that seemed to outnumber the stars. From quaint balus- 
trade and vaulting statue, the breeze of the early autumn was cooled by fantastic 
| wreaths from fountains of magic source. ‘Tier over tier of myrtle terraces dis- 
| played the proud concourse of Rome’s loveliest and loftiest born ; and the waving 
| bed of odours that melted downward into the dark blue city bore with it the 
| sweetest sounds of joy and melody. ‘There were homage, praise, congratulation 
—all words for soothing, flattering, and forgetfulness ; there were earth’s choicest 
treasures for the adornment of beauty, and heaven's fairest favours to disarm 


comparison. Alas! and what were all these to the envied of that night—the | 


aching, the bewildered, the Marchesa Teresina? 
| This was the last, as it was the first, moment of her married life which was 
willingly devoted to the remembrance of her lover. She had taken a desperate 
step for bim, the result remained with Providence, and the intervening time was 
to be claimed by the duties of her new state. 
| Jf her situation was painful among her equals, before the public it was har- 
rowing. If her splendid equipage passed the streets, her declining head turned 
| not to the right or to the left, from apprehension of whose reproachful glance 
| might be fixed upon her. If she knelt for relief before the altar, she dared not 
| raise her eyes, for fear of whose indignant form might interpose. And when she 
returned exhausted in soul to her palazzo, that look, that form, which first had 
met her there—which there had gained dominion of herdeepest love—how could 
she shunthem! How, except in madness! 
| Time had dealt kindly with the Marchese, and did not seek his due till the 
| claim was fairly allowed. The old noble forgot not now that he was about to 
| to part from Teresina, the promises he had made before their union. His es- 
| tates, without exception, were given to her absolute disposal; her praises were 
| the last words on his lips; and when she again saw Rome, it was in the pomp- 
| ous train which conveyed him to the tomb of his fathers. 





* Abridged from a tale in Mr. Sullivan's forthcoming work, called “ Flittings of Fancy.” 
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ed was hard indeed to be resisted ; but her duty was not complete till the memory 
of the Marchese had received its tribute of respect equivalent to the fidelity which 
she had shown him living. Ere her tongue was trusted with the name of Fre- 
deric, the splendid Marchesa had declined every envied alliance that could be of- 
fered by the Roman nobility, and curiosity was eagerly attending the end to 
which her paramount attractions would be devoted. The humiliation of her 
princely suitors was in due time completed by a tremulous inquiry for the obscure 
German student ; wild were the apprehensions, the impatience, with which she 
awaited the result. Frederic might have forgotten her, might never have return- 
ed to Rome after her marriage, might have believed her false, might no longer 
exist. When her mee _.uger returned, she was found dishevelled with agitation, 
and scarcely able to speak or to comprehend. 

Frederic had returned immediately upon hearing that she was lost to him, had 
given up the pursuit of fame, and was contented to labour for his bread. 

«But comes he not to see me!” 

He had sent his humble respects to the noble Marchesa, and would attend her 
coununands when released from work, 

‘He does not fly to meet me! His humble respects to Teresina?” 

Hours passed,and still the trembling mistress of that glittering saloon was 
doomed to hide her face in the silken cushion with anticipations of woe unknown 
to the bed of straw. The Madonna breathing from the walls seemed to whisper 
that the place for hope was not there, and the twilight of the same season that 
witnessed her sacrifice to the Marchese was a memorial of bitter omen. It was 
then that the slow opening of the massive door prepared her to learn her 
fate; was it the door of paradise or the tomb? One ‘hand flung back the dark 
loose braids from her sight, the other pressed the heart that would have burst. 
She knew not whether to spring to his arms, or like a guilty thing, to sink at his 
feet. The door was closed ; and Frederic, in the simple costume of other days, 
pale, care-worn, but with an aspect more proud than ever, stood before her, alone, 
and calmly. 

* Frederic ! do you not know me?” 

“T know, Signora, that I wait the pleasure of the noblest lady in Rome.” 

“Frederic, “tis Teresina—unchanged—with every obstacle to happiness re- 
moved, except what you may create yourself. These walls, with all their trea- 
sures—mountains and valleys for a dukedom—nobility that may look down upon 
the proud—power that may raise the crushed hearts of indigence and virtue— 
these, with the first, pray heaven, the only, object of your love—these all are 
your’s—if you indeed are Frederic, and can at length remember Teresina.” 

The effort was exhausting —she dropped where she had been reclining, and re- 
garded hin with the tremor of a suppliant. 

Frederic stood unmoved. “I did not think,” he replied, “ that it lay in the 
course of human events to place me under the obligations which I owe to Mar- 
chesa Teresina.—I thought that the once aspiring spirit had been crushed to a 
level with its fortunes—that he who had dropped disheartened on the road to fame 
would find nothing to break his fall to disgrace. I thought I could have borne in- 
sult, have received charity. Thanks to the Marchesa, I see a depth to which I 
cannot fall. ‘This is indeed a noble palazzo. Here are the works which raised & 
race of mortals to something between mankind and the gods, and here are pow- 
ers of enjoyment as far beyond the level of earthly experience. There is a 
beautiful and gentle phantom of remembrance which used to listen to the trans- 
port with which my soul drank in these wonders, and might bear me witness that 
I knew their worth unequalled. I know besides those mountain domains, and 
the greatness they bestow. ‘They are endeared to me by the humble transcripts 
of my fellow labourers. ‘Their possessor might build himself a throne of bless- 
ings. But the poor Gernaan is not so basely poor, that he can receive even these 
from a hand polluted—from a heart foresworn.”’ 

Teresina could answer only by a low scream of agony. 

“ That hand,” he calmly continued, “ without its gifts, had led me perchance 
upon a course more lofty than that which it paves with gold. But confidence is 
the quality of love, and ‘Teresina’s heart misgave her.” ; 

“Frederic, would you have me die in your presence? For what was this 
mighty lot embraced, unless to make it your's '—unless to smooth away impossi- 
bilities to my being your's without it? Frederic, what has supported me through 











my bitter trial !—what has restrained the lonely anguish of my heart from seeking 
sympathy in your's !—what has made your name a stranger to my lips, your for- 
tunes a mystery, your fate a frightful presentiment, a hovering shadow, which I 
dared not contemplate and could not banish? What but the dread of not deserv- 
ing, of being worthless to yout’ Oh! would you look less calmly, coldly, sternly, 
I would explain the past so that you should love me better than before we parted. 
You knew that I was poor, neglected, desponding. I have not words as others 
have, to take my own part. Frederic, will your heart not help met I never 
thought my feeble mind a match for your's but you persuaded, you over-rated me, 
and leave me now to feel it and to perish. Had you not said you loved me, I 
never had given this palsied hand to the fetters which have poisoned it. I should 
have lived as you first found me—my harmless history had died with me unstain- 
ed; and now my very grave must be my shame, branded with fatshood, and by 
you!” ; 

“ Forgive me, Signora—I was ignorant of the fashion of your rank. I did 
not know it was a proof of constancy to give your hand in opposition to your 
vows, or a proof of love to break the spirit that bowed to your dominion ; I did 
not know it was a reproach to call such things by the name of falsehood, and will 
in future think them virtues which the lowlier born are too vile to comprehend.” 

He turned to depart, and she withheld him not—his farewell was unheard— 
and in another moment the ponderous iron doors of the palazzo had closed behind 
him, as he felt, for ever. 

‘Three days passed, and Frederic received no message from Teresina to return. 
He began to offer himself bitter congratulations that he had not done so unimvi- 
ted. Her suffering, as he at first supposed, could have been nothing but mortifi- 
cation at being rejected by one so humble, and doubtless her unsteady regard for 
him had now settled down to scorn and hatred. If ever he heard of her again, 
he persuaded himself it would be by some act of Roman vengeance to punish the 
pauper’s insolence, and tie his tongue from betraying her. Mar 7 
| The fourth day came, and with it the means of estimating how far his imagi- 
nation had done her justice. He had, with a determined effort to concentrate his 
energies, and hide the torture that had scattered them, resumed his occupation in 
the studio of which he was the pride, and was cleaving the undulations of beauty 
trom a model of forlorn recollection. Visitors, as usual, came and went, but 
he neither heard their remarks nor turned to behold them. At length he was 
startled by an inquiry for his own name, and turning upon his low scaffold, en- 
countered persons of an official aspect, apparently with some object of importance. 
He had no sooner acknowledged himself to be the person sought than he was 
saluted with profuse deference and congratulations as the Marchese di — 
The vast estates had been legally transferred to his possession, every particle 
| from the richest place to the most barren crag, and had conveyed every title and 
distinction enjoyed by those who had preceded him. ‘The chisel dropped from 
his hands, and his visage became bloodless. 

“And the Marchesa!” he exclaimed ; “the Marchesa Teresina?” 

‘No longer the Marchesa, of which addition she is divested by the relinquish- 
ment of the Marquisate but the simple Signora Teresina. Some mystery in life, 
which she has not thought proper to explain, has induced her to withdraw from 
it; and, to the astonishment and grief of all Rome, she is believed to have retired 
to the cloister. Her declared motive for the present disposal of what would 
probably have wedded to the world any other being upon earth, is her desire to 
leave it to the person most worthy to enjoy it. No other particulars are known, 
| nor the place of her retreat. ' 

This, then, was the anticipated scorn and hatred—this was the Roman ven- 
geance ! 

Weeks elapsed, and Teresina appeared to have vanished from the earth. The 

effects upon a heart like that of Frederic were destroying. To occupy a home 
which had been vacated for him by the wounded soul of Teresina would have 
| been to lay himself in the grave. As he groaned upon the pallet so long haunted 
| by her image as the proud and exulting deceiver, the now changed aspect of the 
| vision to the subdued melancholy that had once depended on him for every joy 
| of earth was the guise of an accusing spirit, which left him no alternative but 
| escape or madness. He determined to fly from Rome for ever. 

He then sought the worthy priest who had acted as her confessor, with a view 
to leaving his last words, should she ever be found to receive them. 

They were passing along the velvet bank of the Tiber below the city. It was 
| one of those dark, melancholy, sunless days, which give to the autumn its richest 
| hues and most melting sentiment. The fringe of yellow canes on the opposite 
side bowed motionless to their unbroken reflection in the wave: and a few scat- 
tered clumps of crimson foliage slept against the deep blue distance without a flut- 
|terorasigh. Not far in front, a few precipitous heights presented a sombre 
| contrast of brown monastic building and spiral cypress, whilst every bell that 

trembled through the still atmosphere, from the deep St. Peter's to the clank of 
| the hermit monk, had a tone which carried that gloom to the heart. Frederic 
spoke not, and neither cared nor observed whither they were going, until they 
reached a gentle acclivity, paved with broad easy steps, over which the grass and 
a few wild flowers trailed carelessly, to show how little that path was used as a 
link with the world. The funereal trees which had spoken mournfulness in the 
distance now reared their slender columns and swelled into shadow on either side ; 
and at every few steps was a crucifix, with some saintly inscription to dispel the 
memory of scenes less holy. 

At the end of this avenue was a sad-lookiug edifice, with Gothic arches and 
balustraded galleries, with an image of the Holy Virgin beside the ponderous 
doors, and a broad dial above them, which had no sun to mark the hour, and 
seemed to indicate a place where time stood sti. The priest touched the bell, 
the latch rose with a string, and they traversed gallery and quadrangle as thoug's 
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the walls were deserted, till they entered an apartment of the interior, where F're- 
deric was left alone. 

All that he had observed on his approach was that he was probably conducted 
to the holy father’s monastery ; and he gazed from the deep casement on the 
remote city of sorrows without heeding the moments that passed, or giving a 
thought to what they might produce. At length the father returned ; his face 
was not free from emotion, and he prepared his companion for the exhortations 
of one who had experience to appreciate his grief and to direct its cure. 

“You have no word to say,” continued he, “ your tale is told; and your 
deepest sin absolved by a spirit whose pardon will be ratified.” 

There was a mystery in the old man’s manner, and a tear in his eye, by which 


Frederic was startled into a sudden perception of the place in which he stood. | 


His agitation increased to a shudder. 


“Father,” he exclaimed, ‘ what place is this* This is no house of holy | 


brotherhood. ‘These flowers—these delicate works of charity—these implements 


of woman's occupation—bear witness all to the wild whispering of my soul. | 


This is the convent—Teresina the forgiving spirit! Deny it, and forgiveness 
comes too late !”” 


He flung himself in frenzy at the confessor’s feet; and, as he grasped for 


speech, a hand placed gently on his head bestowed its blessing-=a voice of melody | 


from the spheres pronounced the name of Frederice—and at the same moment his 
arms received his Teresina. 


aE 
TRAVELS IN CRETE. 
By Robert Pashley, Esq. 2 vols. Murray. 


In our review of Captain Scott’s “‘ Egypt and Candia,” we examined cusorily 
the political and commercial importance of Crete ; we shall now direct our atten- 


tion to the social state of this interesting island, and the most important monn- | 
ments of its ancient glory. Its recent history may be told ina few words. Ever | 


since the island was wrested from the Venctians, its government was intrusted to 


Cretan renegades, who embraced Mohammedanism as a means of gratifying their | 


depraved passions ; they formeda species of militia, like the Mameluke Beys of 
Egypt, and made it a point of honour not to permit their comrades to be brought 
to justice. The sufferings of the Christian population in Crete were greater than 
in any part of the Turkish Empire; the hardy Sfakians alone maintained their 
independence in their native fastnesses, and when the revolution commenced, 
these brave mountaineers, descending to the assistance of their brethren, com- 
pelled the Turks and Mohammedans to contine themselves within the walls of the 
fortified towns. Mohammed Ali sent an overwhelming force into Crete; the 
Christians were forced to submit, and the Cretan Mussulmans used their triumph 
with all the cruelty that ever marks the victory of an ascendant faction alarmed 
for the permanance of its power. After the battle of Navarino, the Christians 
again took up arms, swept the open country, and would soon have driven the 
Mohammedans from their shores, bad not the Allied Powers decided that Crete 
should be definitively united ro the viceroyalty of Egypt. ‘The government of 
Mohammed Ali is a little, and only a little, better than that of the Sultan; as in 
Egypt he oppresses commerce by imposts and monopolies, destroys agricul- 
ture by his imeessant efforts to render himself sole lord of the soil, and perpe- 
tuates discontent by the ruthless massacre of all who dare to murmur or remon- 
strate. 

The anecdotes of the revolutionary war, related by Mr. Pashley, are too simi- 
lar to the accounts of the retaliatory horrors practis d by Turks and Greeks, 
with which we have been more than satiated, for us to dwell upon them; but 
there is one which we will venture to quote, because it is connected with the 
beautiful Cave of Cresphygeton, the rival of the celebrated Grotto of Antiparos. 
When Khusein Bey advanced to Melidhoni, the inhabitants, to the number of 
about three hundred souls, retired to this cave as to an impregnable fortress :— 

** Khusein-bey in vain summoned the Christian fugitives to come out of their 
lurking-place ; his messenger was fired on, and fell. He then attempted to force 
the entrance of the cave: and, in doing #0, lost twenty-four of his brave Arnauts 
who were killed by shots from the Christians within. 


and give up their arms, they should not meet with any ill-treatment.’ The 
man was shot, and her body cast out from the mouth of the grotto. When the 


Mohammedan general saw this, he himself took up a stone, and threw it into the | 


cavern’s entrance. His troops imitated the example he set them, and thus the 
only aperture through which light and air could pass to the Christians was entirely 
filled up. The following morning the Mohammedans saw that a small opening 
had been produced in their work, during the night. ‘They again filled it up, and 
their labour was again undone by the Christians the following night. This at- 
tempt of the Turks to close the entrance of the cave was repeated twice more. 
At length they saw that the Christians could still breathe and live; they there- 
fore collected wood, oil, chaff, spirit, sulphur, refuse olives, and all other combus- 
tibles on which they eould lay their hands: they filled up the mouth ef the cavern 
with these materials, instead of the stones and earth which they had before used ; 
and had no sooner completed their work than they set it on fire. Volumes otf 
smoke immediately rolled along under the spacious vault of the entrance cavern, 


in which many of the ill-starred Christians were assembled: the dense vapour ' 


hiled the whole apartment so rapidly than many had not time to escape through 
devious passages to the inner recesses of the cave. The husband and wife, the 
parent and child, could only take one last embrace and die ‘The smoke now 
forced its way from the entrance apartment into that within. Here many more 
fell, but the greater nuinber had still time to escape, through narrow passages, in 


some of which they must have crept on their hands and knees, into little side | 


chambers, and to the more distant recesses of the cavern. Doubtless, they hoped 


> » » whin ‘ sertake aie se artive - et 3 ; 
thus to escape the fate which had overiaken their less active companions. Alas! | {99 curious to be omitted 


the passages through which they rushed, suffered the destroying vapour to fol- 
low them ; and thus, at last, the groups of fugitives who had taken refuge in the 
inmost depths of the cave, died as their companions had done; and, in a few 
minutes after their funeral pile was first lighted, all these unhappy Christians had 
perishel. By submission they might, undoubtedly, have avoided this fate, but 
they were all convinced, that if they once surrendered to their angry and ferocious 
foes, the men among them would be massacred, and the women and children re- 
duced to slavery : so that one wonders not that they should have refused to lis'en 
to the offers which were made them.” 

The Cretan war songs are celebrated throughout Greece ; some of them have 
been translated by Mr. Pashley with great fidelity ; they were simple narratives, 
like our own old ballads, and have no pretensions to poetic beauty. We quote part 
of one, describing an unsuccessful attempt on the castle of Grabtisa :— 


These warriors each his wand'ring steps 
O’er hapless Crete now wends, 

If cousins, or e’en brothers, they 
Had not been firmer friends. 


As if one mother all had borne, 
And nourished at ler breast, 

Thus ‘twas that each his warmest love 
Did on the others rest. 

One was ycleped Xepapas, 
Another Buzo-Mark, 

The third was Captain Panaghés, 
Once cast in dungeon dark. 

They all decreed, Grabusa’s rock 
That from the foe they'd wrest ; 

Nor, in Grabusa, would permit 
One Murs :Jman to rest. 

And Buzo-Marko ’twas, who first 
Did on the rampart stand, 

And seven soldiers there did he 
Cut down with his good brand. 


* Leap up, leap up, my warriors bold, 
* And on the Turks with speed 
* We'll rush, for heuce I don’t retreat 
“If death be not my meed.”’ 
? * * * 
First Buzo-Marko on the ground 
Was stretched by deadly blow ; 
And soon, by numbers overcome, 
The Captains all lay low. 


mind us of the odes in the romance of Antar. 
creditable to the modern Grecian muse :— 


O thou, my much-beloved maid, 
Branch of a lofty tree, 

With thee what mind cau converse hold ? 
Who can dispute with thee ? 

Bear witness, brightly shining Moon, 
And Hagtio Kostand! 

Beauties like thine "neath the expanse 
Of Heaven I ne'er did sce. 


I heard thy beauty’s far-spread fame, 
And came its truth to prove ; 

And now my soul no more can bear 
To flee from thee, my love. 


| The Sun, when rising in the east, } 


On this the Bey sent a | 
Greek woman into the cavern, with a message, that ‘if they would all come forth | 


wo- | 





Lurks in thy bosom fair, | 
| And all his setting glories hide 
| Beneath thy yellew hair. 
| 


Beauties like thine I never saw 

Here at Kaleésia’s balls, 
Nor throughout Nylopotamo, 
Nor within Kastro’s walls. 
| Thou likest art unto a Queen, 
‘The world is ruled by thee ; 
Each heart thou will’st thou dost enslave, 

And each thou will’st dost free. 
| Several striking incidents, descriptive of the depopulation caused »y the late 
| war, are recorded ; one will be sufficient to show the sanguinary nature of the 
struggle :— 

*\ We arrived soon after sunset in the little village of Vlithias, the only male 
| inhabitant of which is a young Mohammedan, in whose house we took up our 
| abode. The rest are all widows. In many places in Crete the number of widows 
is large; and in one village of Lassithi they actually form the entire population, 
| aS 1S SO nearly the case here.”’ 

There is less difference between Mohammedan and Christian natives of Crete 
than we should have been led to expect from their virulent animosities. Both 
drink wine in extravagant quantities ; and both retain much of the superstitious 
belief in the demons of mountains, woods, and waters, which has come down 
from their pagan ancestors. Mr. Pashley records many examples of these tradi- 
tionary fears; he also notices some superstitions, which, though common in the 
Levant, have not been recorded by former rravellers. 

** Some days ago, while | was washing, | asked Captain Manias to reach me a 
piece of soap, which was lying near him. He placed it at some distance froin 
| me, and told me that no motive could ever induce him to put it directly into my 
hands. ‘lhe superstition, that when cue person so gives soap to another, it will 
wash away their friendship, is generally ditfused in Greece and ‘Turkey. 

“T could not but notice Manias’s politeness, when, addressing our Moham- 
medan host at Vithias, he spoke of ‘ those animals which have bristles on their 
backs,’ and carefully avoided even the name of the unclean pig. Jn a similiar 
inanner a Greek will apologize to any one before whom he may mention a Jew.” 

Some of the Cretan custoins are derived from the Jews,—especially that of 
of sacrificing the Paschal Lamb. 

* We are reminded of the Jewish paschal Lamb, both by the Lampré or Eas- 
! ter-Sunday of the Greeks, and by the Kurban-bairam or Feast of Sacrifice of the 

Moliammedans. Every true believer, whose means enable him to incur such an 
expense, is expected to kill a sheep on that occasion: its flesh, however, Is not 
| consumed in merry-making, but is, I am told, ordinarily distributed among the 
| poor. As | noticed this morning the tethered lambs, on passing the cottages of 
| Christians, so, a few days before the Kurban-bairam, I saw fine fat sheep ued up 
| 





in half the shops of the bazar of Khania.” 

We have fewer statistical details of the industry and produce of the Crete 
| than we desire ; but from the account given of the plain of Apokorona, it seems 
| probable that under a good government Crete might soon attain a high degree of 
prosperity. It must, however, be observed, that the want of good roads, and the 

neglected state of the harbours, must long iinpede the growth of commerce. 

* The corn-land in the plain of Apokorona usually gives a return of from 
| fifieen to twenty fold the quantity of seed. | am assured that, not long ago, three 
measures of barley produced a crop of nearly ninety measures. The olive-trees 
of Apokorona are generally small : they are very unlike the magnificent trees of | 
Selino: it is said, that for athousand mistata no less than four thousand roots | 

| 
| 





are here required. A wealthy ‘Turk, who was sent into exile last winter, after the | 
| afluirof Murniés, in which the government thought proper to suppose him impli- 
cated, possesses about sixteen thousand roots of olives, and their mean produce 
is not much above three thousand mistata. ‘The villagers put the weekly con- 
sumption of oil, in each family, at four okes anda half. Each olive-tree sells 
here for from fifteen to twenty piastres ; some may fetch thirty : atree here and 
, there, if unusually large and fruitful, may occasionally sell for more than double 
the latter sum ; but of this last class there are few iu Apokorona. If the arable 
field in which the olives stand is good, it will also be worth a hundred piastres the 
measure. <A calculation of the return made for the investment of capital at these 
prices, will give about thirty or even thirty-five per cent. as its annual amount: 
and this is not more than is really obtained. About three years’ purchase is the 
ordinary price of land: I have met with cases where it has been obtained for a 
good deal less. ‘The most ample security can be had for money, on mortgage of 
land and property far exceeding in value the suin borrowed ; and, for aloan thus 
obtained, the rate of interest is sometimes as low as fifteen per cent. ; in the case 
| of a monastery it may be even less : but, for a private individual, it commonly 
| amounts to nearer thirty. ‘This is all quite natural; for the country is very fer- 
| tile, and money, wherever it is applied to cultivate the soil and develope its dor- 
mant powers, produces so large a return, that the borrower can well afford to pay 
' twenty and even thirty percent. for the use of it.” 
Here is one article of Cretan luxury and export :— 
** Manias and his gossip sit down this evening to a dish of snails, a luxury in 
| which the Greek is allowed to indulge even on his most rigorous fasts. ‘The 
| snails of Crete are highly prized in the Levant; and they are one of the regular 
{exports of the island. The Christian populations of Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and Alexandria all enjoy this delicacy during the fasts of the Oriental church.” 
Inno part of the Levant is the belief in the Vampire, or, as they call it, the 
| Katakhanas, so common as in Crete. One story was so strongly attested, that 
| Mr. Pashley took it down in the original words, and has added a literal version, 





ee 


“Once onatime the village of Kalikrati, in the district of Sfakia, was haunted | 

| by a Katakhanas, and people did not know what man he was or from what part 
| This Katakhands destroyed both children and many full-grown men ; and desolated | 
| both that village and many others. ‘They had buried him at the chureh of Saint 
George at Kalikrati, and in those times he was a man of note, and they had built 
an arch over his grave. Now acertain shepherd, his mutual Synteknos (gossip), 
was tending lis sheep and goats near the church, and, on being caught by a 
shower, he went to the sepulchre, that he might be shaded from the rain. After- | 


arins, he placedthem by the stone which served him as his pillow, cross-wise 
| And people might say, that it is on this account that the Katakhanas was not per- 
| mitted to leave his tomb. During the mght, then, as he wished to go out again, 
| that he might destroy men, he said to the shepherd : * Gossip, get up hence, for | 

have some business that requires me to come out.’ ‘The shepherd answered him 
| not, either the first time, or the second, or the third ; for thus he knew that the 

man had become a Katakhanas, and that it was he who had done all those evil deeds. 
| On this account he said to him, on the fourth time of his speakmg, ‘I shall not 
| getup hence gossip, for I fear that you are no better than you should be, and may 
but, if [ must get up, swear to me by your winding-sheet, 
that you will not hurt me, and on this I will get up.’ 
| the proposed words but said other things: 


do me so.ne misclief : 


And he did not pronounce 
nevertheless, when the shepherd did 
| not suflerhim to get up, he swore to him is he wished. On this he got up, and, 
taking his arms, removed them away from the monument, and the Katakhanas 
go away, but sit down here ; for | have some business which | must go after; 
j but I shall return within the hour, for [have something to say to you.’ So the 
| shepherd waited for him 
**And the Katakhanas went a distance of about ten miles, where there was 
a couple recently married, and he destroyed them. On his return, his gossip 
saw that le was carrying some liver, his hands being moistened with blood : and, 
as he carried it, he blew into it, just as the butcher does, to increase the size of 
the liver. And he shewed his gossip that it was cooked, as if it had been done 
ou the fire. After this he said, ‘ Let us sit down, gossip, that we may eat.’ And 
the shepherd pretended to eat it, but only swallowed dry bread, and kept drop- 
ping the liver into his bosom. ‘Therefore, when the hour for their separation ar- 
rived, the Katakhanas said to the shepherd, ‘Gossip, this which you have seen, 
you must not mention, for, if you do, my twenty nails will be fixed in your 
children and yourself.’ 


| : Pes ; . 

) came forth, and, after greeting the shepherd, said to him, * Gossip, you must not | 
' 

| 


priests, and others, and they weut to the tomb, and there they found the Katak- 
hanas, just as he had been buried 
he who had done all the evil deeds. On this account they collected a great deal 
otf wood, and they cast him on it, and burnt him. His gossip was not present, 
but, when the Katakhanas was already half consumed, he too came forward in 
order that he might enjoy the ceremony. 


been roasted on a fire. On this account they sifted even the ashes, and found 
the little finger-nail of the Katakhands unburnt, and burnt it too 

“This supposed Vampire's habit of feeding on the human liver, may perhaps 
account for an exclamation of a Cretan mother, recorded in the travels of ‘l'a- 
vernier : ‘I will sooner eat the liver of my child.’ ” 


of the Cretan population, and he was greatly struck with the similarity between 
their usages and those of the Scottish highlanders two centuries ago. But the 
customs Of mountaineers are pretty much alike im every quarter of the globe. 
The most remarkable trait of the Sfakians is the stern severity with which they 
punish a breach of the marriage vow : 


4 


no mercy is shown to a faithless wife ; 
her nearest relations are at once her accusers, her judges, and her executioners 

“ "Thirty-five years ago a young wife, the cousin of Manusos, who was pre- 
sent at the recital, as he was also at the events described, was suspected of 
having broken her marriage-vow. ‘The charge was not proved, but the suspicion 
became general, and her father at once consented to leave it to her near relations 





Yet the shepherd lost no time, but gave information to | 


And all people became satisfied that it was | 


And the Katakhanas cast, as it were, | 
F a single spot of blood, and it fell on his foot, which wasted away, as if it had | 
Their love songs have more of an oriental colouring, and in some passages re- 


The following effusion is not dis- 


‘Lhe Sfakians engaged more of our traveller's attention than any other portion 





to decide as they thought best respecting her. Their decision was soon taken 
and all those of them whose dwellings were at Askyfo went thence to Anépolis, 
where their destined victim lived, in order that they might assist in executing the 
sentence pronounced against her, and of which she was as yet totally ignorant. 
They went, to the number of between thirty and forty, to her home, seized her, 
and, after tying her to a tree, made her person the mark at which all their mus- 
kets were pointed and discharged. It happened that though more than thirty 
balls lodged in her body, the next moment her bosom heaved, and she still breath- 
ed. One of her executioners immediately drew his pistol from his girdle, placed 
it close to her breast, and fired. After this she breathed no more.” 

Mr. Pashley has devoted the greater portion of his volumes to antiquarian re- 
searches ; the remains of ancient art in Crete are more remarkable for their 
massiveness than their beauty ; but there are a few worthy of the best days of 
Grecian sculpture ; and most of these are depicted in the lithographs and wood- 
engravings with which these volumes are profusely illustrated. 


avictics. 


RHYMES ON A GAZETTE. 
[Extracts from the London Gazette of Friday, 6th March, 1835.] 
4th Dragoon Guards—Captain Charles Makepeace, to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Rickaby, who retires. 
73d Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel James Frederick Love, from the 76th Regi- 
ment, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice James M:Nair. 
76th Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Studd, from the half-pay Unattached, 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel, paying the difference, vice Love. 
Othello’s lost his occupation, 
For wars must cease | wot. 
When Love and Makepeace—botheration !— 
Have in the Army got; 
While Colonel Studd, to get a move, 
By all this overmatch’d, 
Must pay the difference to Love, 
Because he’s Unattached ! 





Wine.—Taking a glass of wine is the only social habit that the disappointed 
spirit never unlearns. It is the only symbol of perfect life. Hic non bibitur will 
suit nothing but a tombstone. —Peacock 

Pursuits of Life —A man is thirty years old before he has any settled thoughts 
of his fortune. It is not completed before fifty—he falls a building in his old 
age, and dies by the time his house is in a condition to be painted and glazed. 

Daisy.—The word daisy is a thousand times pronounced without our advert- 
ing to the beauty of its etymology—* the eye of day.””— Campbell. 

A Friend at Court.—In illustration of Scottish sagacity, Count Browne re- 
lated a curious anecdote of one Grant, a Scotsman in the service of the great 
Frederick of Prussia. Grant was observed one day fondling the King’s favourite 
dog. ‘Are you fond of dogs?” said Frederick. ‘No, please your Majesty,” 
replied Grant, ‘but we Scots have a saying that it is right to secure a friend at 
Court.”” ‘You are a sly fellow,” said the monarch, * recollect for the future 
that you have no occasion at this court for any friend but myself.” Grant rose 
afterwards with great rapidity, and was intrusted with the command of the most 
important fortresses in the kingdom.” 

ON THE NEW SCHOOL, ERECTED ON THE SITE OF HONEY 
LANE MARKET. 
By the Author of the “* Epitaph on the Marquess of Anglesey's Leg. 
Where once thy market, Honey Lane, 
Display'd it’s shambles, blocks, and hooks. 
Proud learning now erects ner fane, 
With scholars, masters, forms, and books 


Where slaughtering kiddies would parade, 
With aprons blue, and greasy sinalls, 
Young pupils, with professors’ aid, 
Now qualify themselves for s¢alls. 


Where pussy once her prog might nose— 
Where sheeps’ lights ever met the eye— 
We now seek other /ights—e’en those 
Of hist’ry and philosophy. 


Assuredly, though strange, "tis droll, 
That readings, in a classic way, 

Where once the fish-fag dress’d the sole, 
Should be sole business of the day. 


Yet all's not changed, some have declared, 
And this I candidly avow ; 

Where food was formerly prepared, 
There’s food for contemplation now. 


And, certainly, it may be said, 

Nor think with gammon I would bore, 
Where Bacon now is daily read, 

Bacon was known, and prized of yore. 


Events in mystic circles run, 
The wise to baffle with the fool ; 

The school comes where the market’s done— 
A market may succeed the school. 


And o’er me comes the idea strong, 
In this, or in a future reign, 

Where rumps were daily cut so long, 
They daily may be cut again. 


Lord North.—During a debate on ship-building some tedious speaker entered 
on a historical detail, in which, commencing with Noah’s ark, he traced the pre- 
gress of the art regularly downwards. When he came to build the Spanish 
Armada, Sir Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering Premier, who enquired at 


| what era the honourable gentlemen had arrived. Being answered’ ‘ We are now 
wards he detcr uined to sleep, and to pass the night there, and, after taking off his | 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ ‘Dear Sir Grey,’ said he, ‘ why not let me 
sleep a century or two more '!"—Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair. 

Sir Walter Scott.—Twenty-two bad poets have already written epitaphs upor 
this celebrated author. What a gain would it be to the world if Sir Walter were 
now writing theirs !—Tin Trumpet. 


The Duke of Wellington.—*Is not gaining a great victory the most glorious 
| thing in the world!” observed a lady tothe Duke of Wellington at the time of 

the occupation of Paris by the allies. ‘The Duke replied, ‘It is the greatest of 
| all calamities except a defeat.” A memorable saying, and worthy the greatest 
| man of this or any other age.—Avge. 

The following was the supper which Bishop Ridley had the night before he 
| suffered. It will show the manner of living and the price of provisions at the 
time :—* Bread and ale 3d., shoulder of mutton 9d., a pig 1ld., a plover 4d., 
wine 1}d., and cheese and peas 2d. ; in all 2s. 64d.” At this supper he behaved 
with as much ease and cheerfulness as ever; in the former part of the evening he 
| washed his beard and his legs, and at supper invited the company to his marriage 
| next morning. ** Quiet yourselves,” said he, ‘‘my breakfast will be somewhat 

sharp and painful, yet I am sure my supper will be more pleasant and easy.” 

Covetous.—The covetous man is poor, but the contented one rich ; said Bias, 
| the philosopher.—Sternas Koran. 

ePairing Off —* It is hardly to be credited the exertions that were made 
secure Mr. Fox's election for Westminster, and the popular spirit that was raised 
for his support. Lord Grimstone, who, being only an Irish Peer, was entitled to 
vote, went in his carriage to support Sir Cecil Wray. When he returned to 
his carriage, his coachman said to him, * I hope your Lordship will now allow me 
to poll.'—,, Certainly,’ said Lord Grimstone, ‘and for whom are you to vote ?’— 
‘Why for Mr. Fox, to be sure, my Lord: —To which Lord Grimstone very good- 


naturedly replied, ‘I wish, John, that you had told me sooner, and we might ther 
have paiced off.” 


Kmperial Parliament, 


CANADA. 
House of Commons, April 14 
On the motion of Lord J. RUSSELL the House resolved itself into a coum 
mittee on the resolutions relating to Canada. 

} On the 5th resolution being moved, 

| Mr. ROEBUCK rose, and spoke to the following effect ;—Having what I be 
| lieve to be an important proposition to lay before the committee, I am exceeding- 
ly desirous of obtaining their attention while yet untired, and undisturbed by the 
| warmth and asperities of debate. I shall now proceed to detail it to the commit- 
| tee. Any plan tor the pacification of Canada must necessarily have reference to 
| two sets of difficulties : first, while it is so extensive and effective in its reform 
of abuses long complained of as to satisfy the Canadian people, it must, se- 
condly, also be of such a character as to meet the approval of the people of this 
| country and its rulers, in spite of all their many prejudices, and peculiar mte- 
rests and feelings. ‘This is certainly a difficult problem to solve. Our Ameri- 
can colonies are in the immediate neighbourhood of, and in constant inter 
course with, the United States. In those states democratic forms of govern- 
| ment and democratic feelings reign predominant The people are happy, 
| and are proud of their institutions, and ascribe much of their well being to 
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the blessings of self government. The spirit of this great republic wag ne ot 
-ades every region of the great continent which they inhabit. The 1 

a the bleak shores of Labrador, and of New Brunswick, as well as he who 
dwells under the genial sun of Mexico, is subject to the moral and mental ~ 
fuence of the United States; the people of Canada, both of the mee eer te 
Lower province, have their minds insensibly fashioned, and their wishes and ideas 
formed and directed by the op.nions and habits of their happy and powerful neigh- 
pours. Thus, as there is a European, so has there been created an Amer:can 
mode of thinking and feeling ; and we may estimate and understand this new 
sentiment, when we remember that the progenitors of the people who have crea- 
ted it left this very country in which we now are, and landed as pilgrims on the 
bleak and barren rock of Plymouth, in New England, because they would not 
suffer any one to dictate to their consciences, or control or coerce their powers, 
or command their property without their foreknown and declared assent. ‘This 
determination has been handed down to their descendants—has been sanctioned 
and hallowed in their remembrance by the fearful trial of their first revolution— 
and is at this day the political religion of all the people of America, whetherthey 
ve of English, French, or Duteh, or German, or Spanish descent. On the other 
hand, the people of England are a proud people, and though generous they love 
dominion; added to this, their government, and every thing emauating from it, is 
aristocratic in its character. Here, then, we have two difficulties in our path ; 
first we have to conciliate the proud prejudices of the people at large, not to affront 
sheir acknowledged supremacy and sovereign rule ; and secondly, we must avoid 
clashing as far as possible with the aristocratic feelings—I may say passion of 
their rulers; and while we do all this, we must both rectify the acknowledged 
abuses of the Canadian government and satisfy the democratic longings of her 
people. My plan endeavours to accomplish this arduous task, and to avoid these 
opposite difficulties. It is necessary for me, however, to premise that the plan, 
as I shall lay it before the committee, must, to obtam the objects in view, be taken 
asa whole. Tne adoption of any part, and rejection of the remainder, will not 
satisfy the demands of the Canadians. ‘They seek a change of system—not 
merely a partial alteration as respects one or two abuses. ‘The plan which I shall 
now submit to the committee in its entireness contemplates a change of sysvem 
sufficient to satisfy the just wishes of the colonists, while it in no degree dim)- 
uishes that superiority about which this House and this country are so peculiarly 
sensitive. Butthis effect can be produced only by the adoption of the scheme 
in all its essential particulars. ‘The proposed scheme, then, refers to the follow- 
ing subjects of dispute :—1. the legislative council; 2. the executive council ; 
3. ageneral asseinbly. So far the plan relates to change in the present constitu- 
tion of the Canadas. 4. ‘The finances; 5. the Tenures Act; 6. the land com- 
pany; 7., and lastly, the proposed change in the boundaries of the province of 
Lower Canada. | would first solicit the attention of the committee to the changes 
which my plan conte:nplates in the constitution of Lower Canada, and our North 
American provinces generally. Of these changes the first regards the legislative 
council. ‘The committee have already decided against that amendment of the 
council which the people of Canada have themselves solicited. It remains for 
us to inquire whether some change palatable to the people can be devised, which 
at the same time will meet with the approbation of this House. If this cannot 
be done, there is no means of an amicable arrangement of the present question. 
The people of Canada are, from long experience, so thoroughly persuaded of the 
mischievous nature of the legislative council, that their minds are irrevocably 
inade up respecting it. If you refuse them all change in this part of the consti- 
tution, you will, in their opinion, deterinine to continue bad government in Cana- 
da. I speak on this subject advisediy ; and, while so doing, I appeal to every 
person who knows the feelings of the people, as to the truth of my assertions, 
when I say that unless the legislative council be reformed by being made elective, 
er altogether abolished, the people of Canada will remain discontented ; that 
every thing you do in the way of reform will be viewed with contempt and suspi- 
cion, and yourselves with hatred. It is useless to disguise this fact. I do not 
dwell on this point without great regret, but necessity compels me to press it 
upon the House, and thus by reiteration to awaken their attention to it. It must 
be remembered that every body who has yet inquired into the conduct of the le- 
gislative Council has gravely condemned it. ‘The committee which sat in 1828 
condemned it, and recommended what the House a few days since by its resolu- 
tion adopted, while by the very same resolution it tacitly acknowledged that the 
reform recommended so strongly in 1828 remained this day. Agam, the com- 
missioners, whose report is now on your table, speak in unequivocal terms of the 


necessity of some reform, and admit the propriety, at some future day, of making 
the council elective. 











Condemned t!ien by all—standing in the way of any permanent settlement of the 
usputes now pending between the people of Canada and the i:nperial administration 
why should this council be suffered to remain! ‘The House has rejected the pro- 
posal to make it elective—will it not give satisfaction to the people by abolishing 
itenturcly! It is said in objection to this plan of abolition, that hereby the con- 
trol of the imperial government will be materially and irjuriously diminished. 
They who make this objection, appear very little to have considered the real na- 
ture of this legislative council, and its actual working in the whole machine of 
the government. ‘The only actual advantage which the home government de- 
rives from this anomalous body, is sometimes the power of proposing amend- 
ments to the bills passed by the assembly. I allow it to be desirable that the go- 
vernor should not be reduced to the alternative of absolutely rejecting measures 
proposed by the assembly, or of accepting them entirely and without alteration. 
It is desirable that he should have the power of saying to the assembly, “I ap- 
prove of so much of your bill, but to such and such parts I object, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons.—Have you any objection soto modify your measure as to ob- 
viate my objections!’ ‘This he may now do perchance through the medium of 
the legislative council, and this is the only real advantage which is to be derived 
by the imperial government from this council. There is, and there has been 
much talk about making the council independent—all this, on both sides, | deem 
to have been erroneous. ‘The object should never have been to make the council 
independent. The people have found out their error, and so I suspect has the 
government. ‘The true aim of those who wish good government would be to 
nake the council, or those who perform the functions which the council ought to 
perform, responsible. ‘The people have demanded that the council should at once 
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pon dogg Se Dive our inbred respect for the other House of Parlia- 
preven I h ‘at has been taught us in our cradle and in our youth, 

phantoms of a misdirected imagination—the lusty off-spring of what 
Bentham called an “ interest begotten prejudice.” No such power, no such hal- 
lucination can attach to the Legislative Council of Canada. They are not an 
aristocracy—have no wealth, no blood, no historical recollections to support them. 
hey are a clique, having officials hated as well as despised by the community 
whom they plunder. As my whole hope of reconciliation rests upon the adop- 
tion by this House of this part of my plan, I have presumed to dwell upon it at 
greater length than I could else have considered myself justified in doing. Having 
thus provided a Legislature for the colony which would deserve and obtain the re- 
spect of the people, all is not effected which is yet required to satisfy the just de- 
mands and to obviate the well-founded complaints of the Canadians. Up to the pre- 
Sent time complaints have been continually made by the House of Assembly of 
the insufficient mode in which justice is administered in the provinces. The 
imperial Government is pertinacious and urgent in its demands upon the Assem- 
bly to make the judges independent of popular control; but nothing has ever yet 
been done to make these said judges responsible to somebody, and thus render 
them active, just, and prudent. ‘fhe home government asked for permanent 
salaries for the judges and gouernors, and a permanent civil list. The people ve- 
hemently resisted the demand, and eventually tuned out in arms rather than 
accede to it. Untaught by that fatal experiment, again our government are driv- 
ing headlong to the same precipice, urging the same mischievous demands, and 
stirr.ng up, by the same means, confusion and resistance in our colonies: ‘The 
similarity of the language used by both parties to that employed in the year 1775, 
is absolutely startling, and if we substitute Massachusetts or Virginia for Lower 
Canada, one record would serve for both transactions. It is lamentable to think 
that no Government will learn by any experience but its own. But in order to 
allay the discontent on this head, my scheme contemplates a remedy for the evils 
complamed of. ‘lhe government has always acknowledged that some tribunal 
should exist, by which delinquent judges might be brought to punishment, but 
they have continually declared their own inability to frame a competent tribunal. 
I'he people have, therefore, very steadily preserved in their own hands the only 
check they possessed over their magistrates, being the annual vote of the Assem- 
bly. If, however, a new and efficient means of checking and centrolling the 
Judicature could be devised, the House of Assembly would willingly yield up 
this annual vote, and grant salaries to the judges for a term of years. Now, 
the method I propose for obtaining this desirable object is as follows :—I 
propose that a general assembly should sit at Montreal composed of dele- 
gates chosen by the Houses of Assembly in Upper and Lower Canada, in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island. Each province 
should send five delegates, and the general assembly should represent the 
various colonies thus electing them. The term for which the Assembly 
should exist ought to be four years. The most difficult matter connected with 
this body would be the describing and accurately defining its separate powers and 
duties. These ought to rclate to two distinct subjects. This general assembly 
ought to be both a judicial and a legislative body. The judicial functions ought 
to be two-fold. Ist. It ought to constitute a tribunal before which the judges of 
the various tribunals might be impeached ; and out of the assembly a court, com- 
posed of not more than three members, might be constituted. 2. A court of ap- 
peal, and performing all the judicial functions now inefficiently exercised by our 
privy council. It would be difficult to describe accurately and clearly the precise 
extent of these judicial powers, and the manner in which they were to be exer- 
cised. A law of impeachment would be required, together with a code of pro- 
cedure ; but no difficulties of any moment would here obstruct the path of the 
legislature. If this tribunal were created for the trial of the delinquent judges, 
no difficulty would arise in granting them a salary for a term of years. [ shall 
have to speak on this subject when I come to the question of finance, and there- 
fore defer further explanation until I arr-ve at that part of my subject. The real 
matter of ditliculty would be the defining the legislative powers of this gene- 
ral assembly. As the delegates would represent each set of the province 
which sent them, and not the people numerically, this general assembly ought, m 
its legislative capacity, to be confined wholly to matters affecting the various 
provinces as separate states, if I may use the term in their case ; as, for example, 
to matters in dispute between two or more provinces—to means of general coin- 
munication, whether by rivers, canals, roads, or rail-roads, and, perhaps, the post- 
office might advantageously be placed under their supervision. Great care and 
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bly by any constitutional means, and methods of a different nature must not be re- 
sorted to.” Such is the language of a Tory Secretary of State! Would that 
the Whig Government would imitate his respect for the constitution and the law. 

If, however, the tribunal I have already proposed should be established, 
and if the revenues were honestly given up to the Assembly, a civil list 
would at once be granted by the Assembly for the term of seven or ten years, to 
the following officers ;—the Governor, the judges, the ten senior executive coun- 
cillors, including the attorney and solicitor generals ; anid test any doubt should 
arise to the fulfilment of this promise on my part, I shoul! esire the measure I 
contemplate in such a form, as that its coming into execution should be dependent 
on the passing of a civil list by the Assembly. 

At this point I may be met with the lamentations respecting the misery of the 
otiicial people, whose salaries are at this period unpaid ; and I may be asked if I 
contemplate the leaving these distressed oflicers in their present unhappy condition ? 
My answer is—* Pass this measure I propose to you, and as a part of it, pay the 
officers out of the English treasury. By this means yeu wi!! relieve the distress 
which so bitterly afflicts your official hearts, and you will not outrage the feelings 
of the Canadian peopie ; but I beg it to be remembere-, that | consent to the 
payment of these people in this way, only on the understanding that tite plan I pro- 
pose is adopted. Any payment, without redressing the grievances of the Cana- 
dian people, no matter whether the money is furnished out ef our treasury or that 
of Canada, would be a gruss and flagrant violation of the Canadian constitution, 
a breach of faith on one part, and an unjustifiable insult to an injured people. On 
the remaining points of dispute I shall not lay any very great stress at present. 
The Tenures Act has already been given up by the government, and the land 
company may for the present be left vut of our consideration. Let its-claims rest 
on an act of Parliament, and let us not embarrass the present question by any 
special reference to its concerns. If | might be permitted to suggest a course on 
this subject to his Majesty's ministers, | would recommend them to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the land company. | suspect by this time tnat corporation is get- 
ting heartily tired of its bargain, and would be glad to withdraw themselves from 
a country in which they are looked upon with no kindly feelings. ‘They would, 
I fancy, not be backward to accept an equivalent on Jands situated in the genial 
climate of Australia, where no jealousy would impede their progress—where they 
might found a colony in place of disturbing one. ‘Turning to his Majesty's minis- 
ters, I would, at their hands, endeavour to obtain a deliberate consideration for the 
project which | have laid before them. If any circumstances should lead the 
English colonies of America to join themselves with the United States, and thus 
confer upon that already powerful people an unbroken line of coast from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the North Pole, and also a territory stretching from the republic to 
the Atlantic Ocean—if such an event should happen, a very few years would be 
required to make this American republic as formidable to all the nations of the 
earth as was ancient Rome in her days of greatness. The scheme I have 
proposed has this end in view; it remains to be seen whether that end meets 
with the approbation of this House, and whether the means suggested are 
in their opinion adequate to the purpose intended. If they should agree with 
me, however, that the object I aim at deserves their approval, I entreat them to 
pause before they forever shut themselves out from all possibility of attaining it, 
by adopting the resolutions proposed by the Noble Lord. Let them hesitate ere 
they refuse the means now offered to them of establishing peace and content in 
this long-disturbed and ill-governed colony of Canada. 

Lord STANLEY rose for the purpose of addressing himself to one part of 
the speech of the Hon. Member for Bath, before entering upon the general merits 
of the question. He wished, to give an explanation as to one point of his 
speech on a former evening. On an examination of the papers upon the sulyject, 
he found that he had done an injustice to the House of Assembly, though not 
such an injustice as could in any way affect the question as between the colonies 
and the mother country. He had made an observation relative to the House of 
Assembly rather more strongly than the facts bore him out, and he wished to 
take the earliest opportunity of correcting it. He had stated that Lord Goderich 
had brought forward his propositions upon a specific pledge on the part of the 
Canadian Assembly, that upon obtaining that act of parliament, they would agree 
to the measures which he was desirous of carrying into execution. He hoped 
the House would bear with him while he stated the degree in which he had mis- 
stated the fact. ‘The question was whether the Heuse of Assembly was bound 
by any pledge they had given, in the event of the revenues being handed to them 





much mastery of language, great jurisprudential science would be needed to 
frames the law by which the powers and duties ef this assembly would be created. 
We need not, however, doubt the possibility of drawing up such a law, when we 
know that the same sort of difficulty had to be encountered, and was encounter- 
ed by those who framed the constitution of the federal government of the 
United States. I would here take occasion to remark that the language so pre- 


valent, when gentlemen speak of the disputes now existing between Upper | the sale of the waste lands. 
and Lower Canada, leads to very erroneous conceptions. People fancy that the 


two provinces are quarrelling with each other, and that Lower Canada is endea- 
youring to impose upon the upper province. ‘This is by no meansthe case. ‘The 
understanding between the provinces has hitherto been of the most friendly nature, 
and Upper Canada has in reality had no cause of complaint. It can only be for 
mischievous purposes that certain persons talk of disputes and endeavour to 
create ill will where none now exists. I have now, sir, explained so much of my 
plan as relates to a change in the political constitution of Lower Canada and the 
neighbouring colonies ; but, unhappily, | have not exhausted the catalogue of dis- 
putes and complaints in Canada. Little would be done towards creating 
good will and establishing peace if we were not fairly to meet and definitively to 
settle the many difficulties surrounding the delicate question of finance in Canada. 
The difficulties connected with finance in Lower Canada are of a twofold des- 
cription. First, they relate to the collection and supervision of the revenue 

Second, to its distribiton. I will endeavour to explain as briefly as pos- 
sible the peculiar difficulties of each division, and then state my proposed re- 

medy. When the present constitwtion was granted to the Canadas the whole of 
the revenues of the province of all descriptions were formally and solemnly given 
up to the assembly to provide for the civil expenses of the province. If the com- 
mittee will turn to the 32d page of the minutes of evidence taken before the 





ve made responsible to them, the people. This demand the house has refused. 

| now propose a plan by which a sort of joint responsibility should be created, a | 
responsibility direct to the unperial government—indirect to the people; imme- | 
‘ate In One case, mediate in the other; and this I propose to effect by means of 
an executive council, to be called the governor in council. 


The legislative coun- 
| being obtained, I have to devise some scheme by which the governor should 
possess the power of amendment, which I have already allowed to be necessary. 
\t present he possesses it in an imperfect and roundabout manner. I propose to 
give it to him in all cases, directly and openly, and this to be effected by means of 
the executive council. This body to be composed of the attorney and solicitor- 
general, together with 10 councillors, to be chosen by the goveruor, on his arrival 
it his government, and they are to retain their office of executive councillor during 
the pleasure of the governor. ‘This body to be called the governor in council 
Che functions of this council, as respects legislation, |can best describe by fol- | 
Owing a measure through its several stages. First, a bill is brought in, and pass- 
td by the House of Assembly. It is then sent to the governor in council. It 
inay there be amended or not. If not amended, it is at once forwarded to the | 
governor for his assent or veto; but if amended, itis sent back to the assembly. 
They either adopt or reject the amendments ; and in either case the bill is now 
to be at Once sent to the governor, and not to the governor in council. And on | 
te governor rests the ultimate responsibility of rejecting or accepting the mea- | 
sure. IT must here guard myself against misconception. It must be carefully 
vorne in mind that no power of rejecting any measure passed by the assembly | 
given to the governor in council. That body can only amend—it cannot re- | 
ree This is a matter of vital importance—so important, that if such a council | 
should be created, and the power of rejection given to it—no satisfaction what- 
ever would be given the people, who are now discontented. 
‘ny plan is to concentrate res 
viduals, 
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The grand object of | 
st ponsibility, and to bring it to bear upon known indi- 
lhe governor is he whom we seek to render circumspect and careful, | 
and no subterfuge can be permitted by which this object muy be protracted. The | 
pon which I here propose is nu novelty, for at present it exists in reality in most 
® ourcolonies. In most of our colonies, it is true that two councils in name | 
exist, but they are in reality composed of the same persons, and are chosen during 
pss hy. the governor. I propose to have only one council in name as well 

eality, and to make it dependent directly upon the governor. The direct re- 
sponsibility to the governor is an indirect responsibility to the House of Assem- | 
- ation plan we get rid of a body of persons responsible to no one, whom | 
: tours or confides in, and who premanently 
ther proposed by the Assembly or the Government. 
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really effect the purpose intended. What, then, is 


an analogy founded simply on the fact of the | 

cond chamber, and because the demand for a re- 

Jegislative body comes at the inopportune period when we ourselves | 
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select committee of 1834, and which I now hold in my hand, they will find a 
message froin Lord Dorchester, the then governor of Canada, to the House of 
Assembly. That message contains a description of all the sources of revenue in 
the province. At present there is no dispute about any part thereof, except the 
casual and territoria! revenue, including the land and timber fund. It is contend- 
ed by those who have so lony resisted responsibility to the assembly, that this 
casual and territorial revenue belongs to the crown, and that it never was given 
upto the House of Assembly. On this eoint I beg the attention of the commit- 
tee to the first paragraph of the message of Lord Dorchester, and to those re- 
markable words contained therein :—* ‘lhe governor has since given directions 
for laying before the House of Assembly an account of the provincial revenue of 


| the crown trom the commencement of the new constitution to the 10th of January, 


1794. First, the casual and territorial revenue as established prior to the con- 
quest, which his Majesty has been most graciously pleased to order to be applied 
towards defraying the civilexpenses of this province.” Surely, after this, we 


| shall not have it denied in this house, at least, that the casual and territorial re- 


venue was distinctly, formally, and advisedly brought under the control of the 
House of Assembly by this message. ‘The House of Assembly requires that 


this declaration of Lord Dorchester should be acted up to; it requires that the 


whole revenue without reserve, that is, the whole gross revenue should be submit- | 


ted to the supervision of the Assembly, so that the people may in no shape be 
taxed without the assent of their representatives. Various subterfuges have 
been resorted to in order to withdraw part of the revenue from the supervision of 
the assembly ; and one of the pretences to this end, was repeated by the Noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire, and late secretary for the colonies. A notable 
pretence, truly. It is in few words, as follows :—In England the King, as king, 
has certain private estates, as much his estates as that of any gentleman who hears 
me ; what the King now possesses are part only of the hereditary estates of our 
ancient kings—estates from which they formerly drew their means of subsist- 
tence, just as any private gentleman does from his own property at the present 
day. ‘These revenues the King gives up at the commencement of each reign, 
and makes an advantageous bargain for so doing ; inasmuch as the revenues de- 
rived from these estates are now actualiy nothing, since the cost of collection 


| quite equals the whole return; but the civil list, which the Monarch acquires is 


good solid money to a very large extent. These private estates of the King are 
called crown lands in England, but it so happens that all the lands not settled in 
Canada are also called crown lands, and because these two things bear the same 
name they are quietly assumed to be identified. That is to say, the whole of New 
South Wales, for example, discovered, and acquired by the English nation, is 
the same thing asthe King’s private estate ; and the Canadas, acquired by 
the blood and treasure of England, made fertile and valuable by the labour of the 
colonista, are to be deemed the private appanage of the King. ‘This pretence is 
too monstrous to be maintained when once explained. What, then, do | propose 


| to do with the revenues of Lower Canada! I propose, at once, without reserve, 
| to submit thern to the control of the Assembly ; and I am the more strongly con- 


vinced of the necessity of this proceeding by the declaration of Mr. Murray, 
when secretary for the colonies, to the following effect :—In his despatches to Sir 


| James Kempt, of the 29th Sept., 1828, he says, ‘So long as the assembly is 
| called upon to provide for and to regulate any portion of the public expenditure, it 


will virtually acquire a control overthe whole. If the entire charge of the civil 
government of the province could be limited to the amount of the crown re- 
venues, it might be possible to act without any dependence on the assembly. But 
whether such result would be desirable, or would be really conducive to the wel- 
fare of the province at large, it is unnecessary for me toinguire. It is sufficient 
to say, that under the existing law the executive government of Lower Canaaa 
cannot be relieved from a state of virtual pecumtary dependence upon the Assem- 


for their disposal, merely to pay the salaries of the judges and other civil officers. 
The opinion expressed by his Noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon), who then held 
the office of colonial secretary, was, that the judges ought not to be dependent 
on an annual vote, and that the assembly had recognised that principle ; and, 
therefore, his Majesty’s government considered it right to rely on the good feeling 
of the assembly to make these payments. ‘The bill applied to the whole of the 
revenues, with the exception of the casual and territorial revenues, arising from 
The admission he had to make was this. ‘The bill 
in question was lost after having passed that House, by the dissolution which took 
place in May, $831, on the Reform Bill. ‘The same bill waa again brought for- 
ward in September, and the Hon. Member for Middlesex asked if it was the same 
bill; the answer was in the aflirmative, and the bill passed with very little dis- 
cussion until it came to a third reading in the House of Lords. In the interim, it 
had happened that the propositions of the government had been submitted to 
the House of Assembly of both Upper and Lower Canada, the one accepting the 
propositions, and the other refusing to do so. ‘The admission he had to make was 
this—that as regarded the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, that inthe im 
terim, a new government had been formed. ‘The House of Assembly professed 
to be satistied with the opinions of the committee of 1828 ; and this fact hap- 
pened, that certain resolutions were brought forward and carried in the House of 
Assembly, which were subsequently cancelled on the report, and the fact was no- 
ticed by Lord Aylmer in his despatch to his Noble Friend (Lord Ripon) on that 
| occasion, who stated that he considered the granting of the civil list was not the 
specific ground, but that the propositions were rejected with respect to certain 
grievances which it was considered remained unredressed, the character of the 
lezislative councils not being one of those grievances. His Noble I'riend stated 
to Lord Aylmer in a despatch, and im the House of Lords on the third reading of 
the bill, with respect to the civil list, ** That he was satisfied the House of As- 
sembly would have taken a different view of the question if they had known that 
in the interim the proposition of the Assembly had been acceded to at once by 
the Government, and that although the House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
had not acceded to the proposition of the Government, yet he brought the mea- 
sure forward in the confident hope that it would still be accepted, and, therefore, 
it was made applicable to Lower as well as Upper Canada; but that if the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada did not pass an act for the disposal of the 
revenues, then the Government would be under the disagreeable necessity of 
considering what other mode should be adopted. He hoped no such necessity 
would arise, the measure proposed to satisfy them, was intended to do so.”’ He 
(Lord Stanley) admitted that at the time, and under the cieumstances under 
which the act passed, the House of Assembly had in some degree got out of the 
obligation which they had imposed upon themselves. But the act was passed in 
a full and perfect confidence, on the part of the legislature, that the House of As- 
sembly of Lower Canada would perform its part of the obligation—nay more, it 
| passed in the House of Lords accompanied with the declaration, on the report 
} of his Noble Friend, that if unhappily he should be disappointed im that expec- 
| tation, then the legislature must consider what other steps must be taken. He 
| (Lord Stanley) had wished to state thus much at this early period of the debate, 
in order that if he had, in any degree in his former speech, magnified the case as 
| avainst the House of Assembly, the impression consequent upon it might be re- 
moved. At the same time he considered that what he had offered in explanation 
| did notin any degree alter the view which he had on a former occasion taken of 
| the subject ; the object was to give to the House of Assembly the control of the 
| revenues, for the purpose of providing for the salaries of the judges and other 
| services, but independently of the casual and territorial revenues. 
| lord J. RUSSELL was glad that he had given way to his Noble Friend, be- 
| cause it gave him a further opportunity to explain the grounds on which these 
resolutions were proposed, and to give a general view of the policy of the govern- 
| ment in reference to this important question. It had been stated in the former 
| debate, and had been made ground of charge against the government with respect 
| to these resolutions, from two very opposite quarters, that these resolutions, were 
inadequate to effect the object they had in view. Now im the view which the go- 
vernment had taken of this matter, they thought it was not desirable as long aa 
there was any chance of coming to an amicable arrangement, that they should 
| adopt the severe and sorrowful conclusion that the act of 1791 ceuld not be ex- 
| ecuted, and that they should be obliged either to yield to demands which were 
inconsistent with the relations which ought to exist between the mother country 
| and one of her colonies, o1 to put an end to a representative government, and 
suspend the constitution of 1791. These were the two causes which must be 
considered adequate to the occasion. The demands of the Assembly were such 
that the government could not yield to them consistently with the usual relations 
existing between the mother country and a colony ; and, on the other hand, they 
could not propose the settlement of the question of carrying on the government 
| of Canada on the basis that the assent of the House of Assembly should not be 
necessary to grant the funds required for the maintenance of that government. 
Neither of these courses were the government disposed to take, because in @ 
| 
| 
| 
| 





matter of so much importance they were not willing, if it possibly could be 
avoided, to come to a higher breach with the Assembly, and surrender the last 
hope of carrying on the government on the general principles of the constitntion 
of 1791. The act to which the Noble Lord had alluded was no doubt 
framed in the expectation expressed by the Noble Lord in another place 
| that the civil list would be granted; but that was not made any specific part of 
the enactment. It did not say if the House of Assembly did not grant these 
| funds, that they then should be appropriated by the Council. The propositior 
} was that these funds should be distributed by the Assemblies of the provinces. 
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He had read the act over and over again, and the simple proposition was, that 
the Assemblies should have the appropriation of these funds. He therefore con- 
tended that to repeal that act on the ground that the Assembly had not kept its 
faith would be likely to produce ill feeling between the mother country and the 
colony. Ably as that Hon. Gentleman had stated his proposition, he (Lord 
John Russell) could not but feel that the House of Assembly might deny 
that which had been stated by the Hon. member in the House of Commons, that 
they might reject the proposition proposed by him, and say that the Legislative 
Council ought to be elective, and be renewable on their address. Such might 
be the answer of the Assembly if they were to adopt the proposition of the Hon. 
member. Under these circumstances he considered the best course for the 
House to adopt would be to proceed to consider and agree to the resolutions 
which he (Lord J. Russell) had had the honour to propose. On one point on 
which the Hon. member for Bath had touched, he agreed with him—namely, that 
the Legislative Council had not answered the purposes for whlch it was framed. 

In reply to the first proposition now made oa the other side, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to declare that it would be unadvisable to ren- 
der the legislative council elective. The proposition that it ought to be more 
intimately connected with the crown itself was, however, a suggestion 
worthy of particular attention. He did not see the propriety of ther holding 
their places solely at the pleasure of the crown ; and the committee of 1828 
had recommended that this body should be a permanent body. When the 
constitution of Canada had been settled the crown declared that the sala- 
ries of the judges should be held, with their situations, during good be- 
haviour—not as previously, during the pleasure of the crown. ‘To this 
arrangement the House of Assembly agreed, but contended the House of 
Assemb'y should have the control of the judges’ conduct thus far, that 
their salaries should be voted each year by the House of Assembly—a reservation 
he would not agree to, since it would leave the salaries to be altered, limited, or 
curtailed each year at the pleasure of the majority in that House. He looked for- 
ward with hope that these resolutions would cause ultimately a settlement of this 
question. If, however, they refused to make that provision for the public officers 
which was implied by the settlement of their constitution by the act alluded to, it 
was clear that they would then determine and put an end to the constitution which 
had been granted tothem, and the mother country would be authorised to carry 
on the government independent of the colony or of its legislature. Though such 
a possibility might arrive, he hoped that means would be struck out for an ac- 
eommodatien, in which hope, doubtless, he would have the hea 
every Member of that House. ‘The resolution now immediately before the House 
referred to a concession which could not with consistency be granted, namely, that 
the executive council should be responsible to the House of Assembly, and 
liable to be dismissed by that House of Assembly ‘This would be to acknow- 
ledge a separate Government in the colony independent of Great Britain, 
and the crown would be forced to take to its councils no other advisers than those 
which were chosen by the House of Assembly. 

Mr. ROEBUCK would be glad also to learn from the Noble Lord what were 
‘he measures he proposed should be taken to effect an improvement in the const- 
tution of the legislative council? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL stated, in reply to the question of the Honourable 
Member for Bath, that it was intended, as one of the means of the improve- 
ment of the Legislative Council, the judges should be excluded from sitting 
in it. 

Mr. WARD said that the pleasure he had received from the early part of the 
speech of the Noble Lord had been considerably damped by the pain which he 
felt at the tone of its conclusion. He had heard with great pain the possibility of this 
Government putting an end, under certain circumstances, to the Canadian consti- 
tution 

The struggle was for a good local responsible government. He did not think 
that any thing could perpetuate the connection between a colony and the mother 
country, but that the time must come when the colony dropped off naturally, and 
assumed an independent existence ; but he wished to see a friendiy intercourse 
established which would endure long after the coluny had separated from the pa- 
rentsia‘e. He evtieated the governtinent to suspend these resolutions, which 
Let them make overtures again. He hoped the Noble 
Lord would pause before he pressed the House to adopt resolutions obnoxious 
to a large body of his supporters in that House, aud to a still larger body of 
his suppor'ers in Canada. 

Mr. ROBINSON said that the effect of these resolutions would be much 
weakeved. if not nullitied by their being passed in so thin a house, instead of 
being disposed of as they ought to have been, serzatim, when the noble lord 
lala them on the table, end when the former ones were carried by so large a 
majority He would tell the noble lord, in the words of the commissioners, 
that much of the effect of our measures in Canada must depeud on the majon- 
ty by which they were carried in that house. With regard to the question 11- 
self, the Hon Member for Bath endeavoured to call away the attention of the 
house fiom the resvlutions, in order to consider some plan of his own, affecting 
aot only Lower Canada but all our North American provinces. No doubt the 
hon. member, standing in the relation he was known to occupy with regard to 
Lower Canada, had aright to speak the sentiments of those whom he repre- 
sented ; but he (Mr R) must utterly and absolutely deny the pretensions which, 
to his astonis! meut, the hon. member had put forth to represent the sentiments 
of all the inhabitants of British North America. When the hon. member said 
“TI demand this.” and “fam willing to consent to that,” if any thing could 
surprise him (Mr R) he should be surprised at the tone and manner which he 
assumed = ‘The hon member said that his Majesty's subjects in North America 
were essentially disposed to democratic institutions. This he (Mr R) utterly 
and absolutely denied. ‘Tat there was a very powerful party in Lower Cana- 
da strongly imbued with democratic principles, it would be absurd to deny; but 
vo the supposition that these sentiments were participated in by the inhabitants 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, or Prince Edward's Island, he could give a 
Aat contradiction. His Majeety’s subjects in British North America generally 
were perfectly satisfied with the constitution under which they lived. There 


could lead to no good. 


might be minor points of difference between them and their governors, or the | 


goveriment at home; but that they desired to alter the constitution or imitate 
the example of Lower Canada, he was prepared positively to deny. The hon. 
member for Bath had endeavoured to delay the adoption of the resclution which 
he knew be could not defeat, by calling the attention of the house to a plan of 
his own fora general cousolidation or amalgamatio. of all our North American 
provinces. He asked the hon. member how he knew that the inhabitants o! 
Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, or Prince Edward’s Island, were 
disposed to concur in his suggestion. He would read the language which had 
been used, not by an individual, but by the House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada, on a recent occasion, and would ask if the hon. member was justi- 
fied by it in mixing up that province with the onfortunate disputes with 
the French inhabitants in the other province. The declaration to which 
he referred was to the following effect:—‘* That his M-jesty’s subjects in 
Upper Canada required no other protection than is aftorded by the laws and con- 
stitgtion which they now possess, and the superintending power uf that great 
empire, of which they are proud to form a part; and notwithstanding the fore- 
bodings of disappointed and discontented men, fresh evidence is given from day 
to day of the invariable attachment of the people to the King and Government 
and we never permit a doubt to enter our minds of the permanency of our 
union with the parent state.”” Did this language show that Upper Canada par- 
<icipated in the sentiments expressed by the Hon. Member for Bath? He (Mr 
R ) had recently read an address from the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, 
he had had personal communication witha Gentleman who had lately come 
from New Brunswick, and he himself knew the state of Prince Edward's Is- 
laud, and some other of our colonies, and he could affirm, that although there 
emight be minor differences, these colonies were, generally speaking, perfectly 
satisfied with their present form of Government and Constitution. When the 
Hon. Member talked of the Legislative Council as a set of hungry officials, ut- 
terly devoid of respectability or property, he (Mr R.) could tell him with great 
respect, that there were Members of the Legislative Council who weuld not think 
themselves hizhiy honoured indeed, by being put in comparison with some Mem- 
bers of that House—(a laugh). He thought the Noble Lord had fallen into a 
mistake with respect to the waste lands. He (Mr R ) certainly thought the 
House of Assembly oughtto have a contrul over all the revenues arising from 
the sa'e of waste lands; but that was a very different right from what they 
claimed. They claimed the right to dispose of the waste lands, and dented the 
right of the Crown to sell or effect any disposition of them. He gave his sup- 
port to the resolutions with the same reluctance as that with which the Nobie 
Lord had introduced them; but he did so in the belief that all means of conci- 
fiation had been exhausted. 

Mr GROTE deeply regretted that the delay which had intervened since these 
resolutions were brought forward had not led his Majesty's Government to make 
such material alterations in them as were required. ‘The Noble Lord bad taken 
credit tu bimself for not having repealed the actof Wm.1IV_; but he had done 
infinitely worse, for the 8th resolution went entirely to take away the whole con 
trol of the revenue of Lower Canada from the House of Assembly. It was di- 
rectly subversive of a/l those principles upon which everythir g that we enjoyed 
of good Government in this country was confessedly based. He agreed with 
his Hon. Friend, the Member for Bath, that the concessions which the House 
* Assembly demanded ought to be made, both asa matter of justice and as a 
matior of policy. The resolutions forbade an amicable continuance and an 
ainicable termination. As he was one of those who would not consent to em- 
piey force te maintain a connection with the colonies, when that connection had 
secome oneroue to the mother country and the colonies, he could not but protest 
*gainsi resvlutions which would drive us into a course of conduct in which we 
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| which he had laid before the house that night 
| peat, that the Canadian assembly utterly denied that their opinions were to be 








could bave no choice but a continuance if coercive measures, OF @ dishonoura- 
ble retreat. 

Mr P. M. STEWART said the doctrine was laid down by Lord Brougham, 
in bis * Colonial Policy,” that the Imperial Parliament did possess the right of 
interfering in cases of necessity. The Hon. Member then read a passage from the 
work of that Noble Lord. wherein he distinctly stated, as one example of the 
radical difference of the two systems of domestic and colonial government, 
that © the influence of the Commons, from their power of withholding the sup- 
plies which alinost always prevents the negative of the crown from being ex- 
ercised, and is indeed the great corner-stone of the British constitution, has 
almost no existence in the colonial system,” and that every measure proposed 
in the colonial assemblies which did not meet the sanction of the British mtnis- 
try was sure to meet with rejection in the last instance by the crown. Could 
it be said then that the mother country possessed no right of interference in the 
affairs of the colonies? The Hon. Member knew the blessings which the Ca- 
nadians at present enjoyed, and he implored him to use his influence to prevent 
matters from being carried further. It was impossible that republican institu- 
tions could be established in Canada but at the cost of much blood and of the 
people being deprived of the blessings which they how enjoyed. 

Mr LEADER was delighted with the plan proposed by the Hon. Member for 
Bath. 1t was a large and comprehensive scheme for the pacification of Canada, 
and opposed to that scheme there was nothing buta series of resolutions condemn- 
ed alike by friends and foes—nay, the very inimis'ers by whom they were brought 
forward said that they objected to their principle, and supported them only for 
expecieucy sake. The resolutions proposed by ministers, were founded on no prin- 
ciple, but were merely an expedient to keep off the evil of the present day. It 
bad been truly said, that the Canadians were too strong for conciliation, and too 
weak for coercion It was, he feared, useless to ask the goverument to re-con- 
sider them, and equaily useless to call upon the House to reject them, but he de- 
cwedly pro ested against them. ; 

Mr. C. BULLER agreed with the Noble Lord, the Member for Laneca- 
shire, in condemning, next to its violence, the utter inad+ quacy of this measure 
It appeared that every means of cenciliation bad not teen resorted to. Why 
not try the effect of the plan which the Noble Lord said he had, for altering the 
legislative council, and if we then entered into a quarrel, we should enter into 
it with justice on our side? 

The course of the Noble Lord was clear. Let bim say what he would 
do—let bim come forward with a plan of his own, and not sanction a course of 
violence, the end of which could not be foreto'd Whatever the result might 
be, the load of unpopularity would press upon those who would be chargeable, 
evwher with having inflicted a horrible misgovernment ou Canada, or having lost 
us the country. 

Mr ROEBUCK must admit that the manner of the Noble Lord was con 
ciliating. He could not find much to complain of in bis manner or his tone. 
So far, he was better than some of those who had preceded him, but there was 
the same deep-seated injury to the Canadian people, and the same lusult to a 
who'e nation. ‘The Novle Lord told them, we will do with you what we please ; 
you are not worthy of self government. The Noble Lerd had told us that 
the revenue derived from the customs duty of Quebec had last year dim- 
vished one half, and he would tell the Noble Lord that the first thing which 
would be done, when these resolutions came out, would be to bave assembles 
throughout the whole of Lower Canada, who would come to a non-intercourse 
act with England. They would imitate their precursors of colonial freedom in 
1775. They would make it the religion of the Canadian people not to take one 
single piece uf goods from England. The Hon. Member who said they would 
punish themselves, should recollect that that was the language used to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts Bay, but their descendants had adhered to freedom—they 
were nol interfered with by au imperial legislature ; (hey coustituted 13,000,000 
of the best governed people inthe world. The standard of revolt would not be 
raised one hour before 10,000 rifles came from America to aid it, and the first 
victim of the outbreak wouid be that precious land company. Why did the 
Noble Lord pursue this course except to aid those who would bring bin into dis- 
repute? He must take the consequences. 

He had proposed a plan that could do no harm, and the Noble Lord said 
that the Canadian people had asked for a particular plan, and that plan they 
should not have. All that he had proposed was actually in existence. He rep- 
resented the people of Canada—he was chosen to speak their sentiments, and 
he would tell the House that the gieat body of the English as well as French 
Canadians were opposed to a legislative council. Let the Noble Lord disregard 
that iniserable monopolizing minority for whom he now seemed to have some 
special syinpathy: for if nothing else suffered by it bis reputation would. 

Lord J. RUSSELL—The Hon. Member has said that] have spoken in 
terms of moderation and temper to the Canadians, and I trust that, in the few 
words I am about to speak, I shall nut be wanting in that temper and modera- 
tion; but I think itdve to myself to say that I shall not be turned from the 
course I am about to pursue by any regard to what the Hon. Member has ut- 
tered. The case, as it has been brought before the House, is this,—the As- 
sembly of Lower Canada have asked for an Executive Legislative Council; they 
have asked for an Executive Council, which should be responsible to them, and 
not to the Government aud Crown of Great Britain. We consider that these 
demands are inconsistent with the relations of the colony and of the mother 
country, and that it would be better to say at once that the two countries were 
separate than to pretend to yield to these demands. We know, likewise, that 
the great proportion of the inhabitants of this country, who are of British ori- 
gin, protest most loud!y againsi these demands, as leading, in all probability, to 
their oppression ; and when we come forward to ask the House to come to a 
resolution upon this opinion, the Hon. Gentleman tells me that we are not to 
persevere, because the Canadians may raise the stardard of revolt; and, se- 
condly, that be and some others may withdraw their support from bis Majesty's 
present Ministers. Sir, we do not fear eitherof those consequences | do not 
velieve, in the first place, that the Canadians will raise the standard of revolt; 
and T say, in the second place, that it is my duty to make this proposi'ion to the 
House, and that I should betray my duty both to my Sovereign whom I serve, 
and to the country whose interests [ stand here to defend, if I were to abandon 
the resolutions which I have come here to propese, because the Hon. Gent. holds 
out a threat of withdrawal of his support. The Ilon. Gent. said that it was not 
the original demands of the assembly they had to consider, but certain proposiilons 
Now he (Lord J. R.) must re- 


gathered from any other source than their own declarations ; and he contended 
that the government had taken the proper course to know what their demands 
were, and that the last demands were a legislative council and a responsible as- 
sembly. He contended that the hon. member had not stated any sufficient 
grounds to induce the house to abandon the resolutions, nor had any ground been 
laid that could induce him (Lord J. Russell) to abandoa the course which he was 
now pursuing. 

Sir R. PEEL should vote for the resolutions, because their effect must, in a 
great measure, depend on the degree of unanimity with which they were car- 
ried; and although he differed from the resolutions in some respects, still, ba- 
lancing the evils, he thought advantage would be derived from their passing una- 
nimously, or by a large majority, which, in the present condition of Canadian af- 
fairs, counterbalanced every other consideration—{[cheers]. The hon. member 
for Bath proposed a new scheme of government for Canada, and asked why the 
house should hesitate to adopt it? He (Sir R. Peel) hesitated, first, because the 
proposition was in direct variance with the propositions of the House of Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada; and, secondly, because he thought it the most absurd 
scheme of government that ever was propounded. He would attempt to esta- 
blish the two grounds on which he objected to the proposition of the hon. and 
learned member for Bath. ‘The hon. and learned member's proposition was, that 
there should be no elective assembly, but that the constitution of the assembly 
should be this, that there should be a governor, and a House of Assembly ; that 
the governor should nominate 10 councillors, who should hold their office during 
pleasure ; the councillors were not to have a veto as regarded any bill, but the 
power of suggesting amendments ; the bill to be then referred back to the House 
of Assembly, and if the House of Assembly should not adopt them, then the 
governor should have the power of rejection. Here were two bodies, the gover- 
nor with a veto, and the House of Assembly forming a complete democracy, a 
republic with monarchial institutions. Now he (Sir R. Peel) considered this 
proposition to be at direct variance with the wishes of the Canadian Assembly, 
because they had stated their unalterable conviction that the violent opposition at 
present existing, could not be got rid of until the principle of popular election 
was introduced into the legislative council. The hon. and learned gentleman 
said, why hesitate a moment in agreeing to bis proposition! He (Sir R. Peel) 
hesitated in accepting 1t because the hon. and learned member had no authority to 
make it—[{cheers] ; and, according to every known principle, the Canadian As- 
sembly would reject it, looking to what was the nature of their own declaration 
on that subject. He would now state why he considered this a most absurd 
scheme of legislation ; it was this, that to suppose a governor to be sent from 
this country could be an effectual check, by his single veto on the acts of the as- 
sembly, was in itself a manifest absurdity-- [cheers]. Now he felt bound to 
state that from the first he had doubted the expediency of sending out a com- 
mission to Canada ; and that doubt was rather confirmed by these resolutions.— 
He thought it likely that the commissioners would be received with great jea- 
lousy, and that it would have been better if the governor himself had been in- 
trusted with the intentions of the government, and to have communicated them ; 
that, he thought, would have been a more likely course to promote satisfaction, 
and be the means of producing a satisfactory settlement, than sending out a cone 
mission. ‘lhe two most important of the resolutions before the house were, un- 
doubtedly, the fourth and the eighth ; he should dismiss from his mind all about the 











land company, because the resolutions relative to that company, 
the two to which he referred, were of a very subordinate character. 
Canada, appeared to be this—that for four years and a half, the ju 
vil officers necessary for carrying on the affairs of the colony had remained un 
paid, and the House of As-embly declared that they would not provide for the 
amount necessary to pay the salaries, or conduct the government, unless rAeg 
was a fundamental change in the form of government. Now he would not iene 
utterance to the expression of any exasperated feelings against the Canadians. 
he was willing to take with perfect credence the character given of them by Sir 
James Kempt, he believed them to be a loyal and excellent people, but liable to 
be deceived by interested persons, and to view with distrust, in consequence, the 
acts of the government. Now, if Canada were sitr>tcd onthe confines of the 
United States, and consisted only of a French population, and they expressed a 
wish to sever themselves from the British government, he should not hesitate to 
say, under such circumstances, if the British connection was unpalatable, Gop 
forbid that it should be enforced upon them. But when he recollected the State 
of certain duties with respect to Canada—when he recollected also the scenes 
that must open in the event of a collision with America—and when they might 
be called upon to protect their local interests, he could not for one instant enter. 
tain the proposition. But that was not the question, Suppose that the Cana. 
dians were disposed to form a union with the United States, or on the other hand 
to assert their own independence, then they must be prepared to defend them. 
selves without the assistance of England; and even supposing they had 10,000 
riflemen, as stated by the hon. gentleman, he did think that the good feeling of 
the French Canadians, after a connection of 70 years or 80 years, would preyail, 
and that when the time of separation came, calmly viewing their own interests 
and the protection which they had derived from Great Britain in the time of ne. 
cessity, would not allow their feelings of exasperation to prevail But the ques. 
tion could not be considered simply with reference to French Canadians; there 
was a British population which had a right to look to the mother country, not for 
exclusive, but for that protection which they were entitled to receive under the 
constitution. 

‘The que st.oa was, would the House of Commons of England consent that the 
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| judges and public servants shuuld remain without receiving any salary, unless jt 


was attached as a condition, that onthe payment of those salaries, a fundamentg| 
change should take place in the constitution of Lower Canada? Was it not 
a disgrace to this courrtrs that public servants should remain for a period of se- 
ven years without their salaries? Couid anytbing be more calenlated to dimi- 
nish the respect which was due to the British authori'y? Was the whole ad- 
ministration of affairs in Canada to be abandoned? Was there to be no justice 
administered! And by whatever terms the Hon. Member for Bith might de- 
signate those unfortuuate persons, whether as * howling officials,” or any other, 
the House of Commons had a right to consider them as honorable men, in the 
discharge of a public duty—[cheers]. By what right cid the House of Assem- 
bly refuse them their subsistence! Was it fitting that public officers in the 
service of the King of Exgland should remain for four years aud a half without 
a single shiliing? At this moment, he was told, many of these persons, the 
judges among the number, were placed in a situation which was little calcnlated 
to keep up that respect, which was indispensable, as regarded the offices they 
held. If remuneration was to be made, the question was by whom?! There 
was only one alternative, that if the justice of their claims was admitted, that 
the necessary amount must be provided by England; but seeing that the ser- 
vices of these persons were exercised for the protection of colonial interests, 
he did not think the people of England would consent to make a private provi- 
sion for them—{cheers]. Money for this purpose was in the treasury of Lower 
Canada, and it was incumbent upon Parliament to say that the provision for the 
payment of these salaries must be made by the colony. He thought it might 
have been advisable, if the Canadians had accepted the advice of the Commis- 
sioner on the only one point on which they bad agreed—namely, the milder 
course of suspending the act of the Ist and 2d of the present King. In the 
present state of affairs he agreed, however, with the Noble Lord, that no step 
of vivlence should be taken beyond that which it was absolutely necessary to 
adopt 

He (Sir R. Peel), in order to settle the peace of Canada, would enter into an 
amicable compromise with the Hon. and Learned Member for Bath, by cor- 
senting to the abolition of the act, rather than its temporary repeal—[cheers). 
One ot the resolutions assented to on the former night, when this subject was 
under discussion, had been again brought under the consideration of the House, 
namely, with respect to the legislative council. The resolution stated that the 
situation of affairs in Lower Canada required that the legislative council should 
be an elective body. So that there was to be an elective council with an elective 
assembly, whieh be considered to be a bad principle. If he thought an elective 
council would be beneficial to Canada, he would say, let the House adopt the 
principle at once ; if they were convinced that there was nothing else at the 
bottoin of these dissentions, then, he would say, the sooner they were removed 
tie better. He trusted, in the observations be had made, be had not displayed 
any hostility to the French Canadian population, and he trusted that a termina- 
tion would be put to the differences, and that the connection between the colo- 
ny and the mother country might continue in harmony and peace. If he con- 
sidered these resolutions unjust, he would not vote for them ; but thinking they 
were just, and that if the Canadian Assembly received money for Canadian 
services, but called upon them hefore they appropriated them, and as a condition 
of that appropri tioa, to alter the constitution, he felt it to be his duty to vote 
forthem—{cheers] He trusted that he bad satisfied the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman that bis previous silence bad not arisen in consequence of his shrink- 
ing from any enpopularity which might attach to him in consequence of his 
voting for these resolutions, because he had said, and ho now re-asserted, that 
he admitted the justice of them—{cheers] He would have voted for others 
involving the same principle, which would have carried the principle further in 
point of practical extent, and which would have relieved the House from the 
necessity of again referring to the same precedent, and which would, above all 
others, have facilitated the settlement of this question, and put a termination to 
these unfortunate disputes—[cheers]. 

Mr. ROEBUCK was understood to say, in explanation, that the French Ca- 
nadians were not anxious to sever the connection between them and England, 
and that they were grateful for the protection they had received during the late 
war with America. 

The House then divided. The numbers were—For the resolution 269; for 
the amendment 46 ; majority for the resclution 223 

The 6th resolution was then put, and the gallery was cleared; no division 
took place, and the chairman was afterwards directed to report progress, aad ask 
leave to sit again. 

We could not collect on what day it was proposed the committee should sit 
agaia on the subject of the resolutions upon the Canada question. 


LORD HILL. 
House of Commons, April 7 

Lord G. SOMERSET said that he was extremely sorry to iuterpose, even to 
the shortest extent, and prevent the important discussion which stood for this 
evening, but he trusted that, as an Hon. and gallant member had last night, 
without any previous intimation, made a very serious, circumstantial, and he 
might also say acrimonious, accusation against persons, in whose honour he 
(Lord G. Somerset) took the deepest interest, the House would cot think he was 
interfering improperly, if he solicited its attention for a very short period. It was 
not very unnatural for the House before it proceeded with a discussion upon the 
code of laws under which the army of this country was governed, to wish to clear 
away any imputations or accusations which might affect those parties to whom 
the execution of those laws was to be intrusted. Again, if the accusation made 
last night by the Hon. and gallant member for Gloucester was correct, it could 
not pass unnoticed by the House, because that accusation was of such a character 
as not to justify (if well founded) the continuance in office of the Commander-1n- 
Chief or of his confidential secretary against whom the accusation was directed 
(Hear, hear.) He (Lord G. Somerset) laboured under the misfortune of not 
having been present in the House when the Hon. and gallant member brought 
forward these charges, but he had had recourse to the best sources of information 
he could find, and had compared the different accounts which had been publist ed 
of what had occurred in the House last night, and he believed he might be war- 
ranted in presuming that the statement attributed to the Hon. and gallant member 
in the newspaper supporting the same politics as himself, might be safely relied on 
as being correct. Now if this statement contained anything which the Hon. and 
gallant member wished to retract or explain, he would be glad if he would do s0, 
is he read it, and then allow him (lord G. Somerset) to state the facts of w hich 
he wasin possession. [Lord G. 8. here read to the House the report of Captain 
Berkeley's speech as given last week.] [Cheers and laughter.) He should for 
the present sit down until the Hon. and gallant member should have am oppor 
tunity of making any explanation he might think proper. [Hear, hear.] ' 

Captain BERKELEY said, that the report which the Noble Lord had just rea 
to the House was nearly correct in every particular, except as it regarded Mr 
Lovesy’s father, whom he had _ stated to be dead ; such was not the fact, though 
he (Captain Berkeley) did not consider it at all bore upon the question. (Hear. | 
With regard to another fact, it might be very well supposed that in a plein state : 
ment, such as he made last night, the least variation or alteration in words woul’ 
give a totally different sense to what was intende’. He said this with regard to 
that part of the report which made it appear that Mr. Lovesy stated to the Beat- 
fort family that he would turn Tcry if they got him a commission. That com 
munication was not to the Beaufort family, but was made to Tord Segrave, -” 
in that, and that only, was there any incorrect statement inthe Morning Chronw’*- 
He was ready to repeal every word he said last night; he was ready to prove the 
whole was true. [Hear, hear. ] 
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<r G. se YMERSET was glad that the Hon. and gallant Member had corrected 
. e part of his statement. [** No, no.”] Well, he was extremely glad the Hon. 
i gallant Member had corrected one part of the report. [Hear, hear.] But it 
aia somewhat curious to observe that in all the papers the fact was stated much 
the same way. On the statement of the Hon. and gallent Member he (Lord G. 
Somerset) would make nocomment ; but he would content himself with stating 
he circumstances of the case so far as Lord Fitzroy Somerset was concerned. 
It was impossible for him to have access since last might to Lord E. Somerset, as 
ne was in the country ; however, that could not vary the circumstances which he 
yan about to state. The simple case was this. Inthe month of June, 1830, 
Lord F. Somerset receive a letter from Mr. Lovesy, Senr. requesting him to lay be 
{ore the Commander in Chief his solicitation to obtain by purchase a commission for 
.is son; and another from Lieutenant General Sir. Henry Campbell, expressing a 
vish that he would use his influence with Lord Hill to procure a favourable reply 
to Mr. Lovesy’s application. 
~ Now what was the answer which Lord Fitzroy Somerset gave to this applica- 
-on he would read it. 








«« Horse Guards, June 4, 1830. 

« Sir,—I have laid before Lord Hill your letter of the Ist instant, and | have 
the pleasure to acquaint you that I have received his directions to add the name 
of Mr. John W. Lovesy to the list of candidates for the purchase of commis- 
ons, and to assure you that his Lordship will be glad to have the means of in- 
troducing that gentleman into the service. Lord Hill has, however, so many to 
provide for, that he cannot venture to hold out to Mr. Lovesy the expectation of 
an early appointment. ‘ T have, &c., “Firzroy Somerser. 

« Lieutenant-General Sir H. Campbell, K.C.B.” 

The House would not fail to observe that all this occurred when the Duke of 
Wellington and the ‘Tories were in office. [Hear, hear.] 

Another application on the subject, was afterwards made to him by Captain 
Marshall to which he returned the following xeply :— 

** Horse Guards, April 7, 1831. 

“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledze the receipt of your letter of the 4th inst. 

*«] shall be very happy to draw Lord Hill's attention to your wishes in behalf 
of Mr. Lovesy when I see a favourable opportunity ; but that gentleman is still 
so low on the list that I am afraid it would be uselesss to urge his Lordship on 
this subject at this moment. I have, &c. 

** Captain Marshall. ‘Fitzroy Somerset.” 

So that it appeared from all the investigation that had been made, that the first 
application to the Horse Guards was made, not from the head of the Whig party 
in the county of Glocester, but that the first person who solicited it was Sir H. 
Campbell, who, as far as he knew, was unconnected with that county ; and the 
second was made by Captain Marshall, whose politics he knew to be those which 
he (Lord G. Somerset) espoused. It appeared also that the next application was 
from Lord Edward Somerset, and last from Colonel Berkeley, now Lord Segrave. 

Hear, hear.] He thought, therefore, that he had shown that the first applica- 
tion did not come from Lord Segrave. Next, that the first was made whilst per- 
sons of ‘Tory politics were in power. Thirdly, that from the first, intimation was 
given that the commission could not be given immediately ; and lastly, that when 
viven, it was so not with reference to the application of Lord Somerset, but that 
it was more likely to have been obtained with reference to that of Lord Segrave. 
Now where was the pretence for saying that Lord Segrave had failed in his ap- 
plication for the commission when his name appeared in the books last in the 
solicitation. ‘The Hon. and Gallant Member for Glocester meant from the state- 
ment that the young gentleman wished to go abroad in a scarlet coat to induce 
the notion that the Commander-in-Chief had given commissions without inquir- 
ing the fitness of those on whom they were conferred. 

Captain BERKELEY.—No, ro. 

Lord G. SOMERSET.—Then where was the use of narrating this story? 
But what had really happened! Why that when this young gentleman got his 
commission, it was dated the 20th April, 1832; the first application having been 
made in April, 1830. He joined his regiment on the 20th May, 1832, which was 
as soon as possible, and instead of going abroad he remained at home with the re- 
giment until he sold out in 1835. [Hear, hear.] In thus proving a negative he 
(Lord G. Somerset) did not think he could possibly make the statement more clear. 
He stood here to assert, and he hoped he had done so successfully that Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset had not in this case misconducted himself in the way which 
the Honourable and Gallant Member last night, and without notice, stated, and 
stated ina manner highly injurious to that Noble Lord's character. [Hear.] 

Captain BERKELEY said, that in the first place he did not think the Noble 
Lord who had just sat down had any right to complain of his (Captain Berkeley's) 
want of courtesy in not having given him notice that be was about to mention to 
the House the name of the Noble Lord's relative, and to bring his conduct before 
the House. He still maintained that Lord Segrave did on many and several oc- 
casions apply for this commission; that the answer was always the same viz, 
that it was impossible to promise it, and that every delay was thrown in the way 
of his appheation. He should like to ask the Noble Lord opposite who had read 
these letters to the House, whether he had taken the trouble to inquire for any 
letters writtengby Lord Segrave on this subject, and how often and in how many 
places that Noble Lord applied for this very commission. [ Hear. } 

Lord G. SOMERSET said that the answer to the question put to him was a 
very plain one, namely, that every exertion and search had been made for any let- 
ters that might have been addressed to the Horse Guards either by Lord Segrave 
or by Lord Edward Somerset ; but none were to be found, and Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset's recollection was, that when the Noble brother of the Hon. Members 





as She Albion. 


tions. An abridged report of this same debate we insert to-day. It arose on the 
House going into committee on the 5th resolution, when Mr. Roebuck proposed 
that the Legislative Council in Lower Canada, a body analogous to the House of 
Lords, should be abolished. Mr. Roebuck, however, did not design to leave the 
Canadians without legislative bodies, for he proceeded to draw up a form of go- 
vernmeat which Sir Robert Peel declared was the most absurd he ever heard or 
read of in the whole course of his life. According to this notable scheme, which 
will be found in the honourable Radical’s speech in the previous columns, it was 
Proposed to create a “‘ Grand Assembly” composed of five delegates from each of 
the provinces of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward's Island. The functions of this “ Grand Assembly” were to be 
multifarious, and among other duties, they were to exercise authority for making 
roads and building bridges ! So that, if the people of the Newcastle District wished 
to throw a wooden bridge over the Trent; or if the honest Dutchmen at Malagash, 
in Nova Scotia, felt moved to take the pipes from their mouths and make a new 
road to Mahon Bay, they must send to Quebec or elsewhere to ask permission of 
Mr. Roebuck’s Grand Assembly ! Well might Sir Robert Peel say the Hon. Gen- 
tleman’s scheme was the most absurd he ever heard of. But the vote of the 
House was at last taken, when there appeared for Lord John Russell’s motion 
269; for Mr. Roebuck’s and the Grand Assembly 46. And thus the beautiful 
bubble bursted, and resolved itself into its original drop of soap-suds. 

Our readers will observe that the discussion had not proceeded further than 
that which was raised on the 5th Resolution. It is on the 8th, that Mr. Roebuck | 
and the ultra-reformers will make their great stand. It is possible that Lord 
John Russell may yet mosify this Resolution, by recommending the suspension 
of the Ist and 2d Acts of William 4th. 

The intelligence from London, although three days later, does not throw any 
additional light on the state of the money market, the same doubt and uncer- 
tainty prevail, and the same expectations of relief from America were still enter- 

tained by the Merchants. The information of the great failures in New York 








effects on the mind of the mercantile public. 

The application to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and to the Bank of Eng- 
land, by the Merchants of Liverpool for assistance, bad, as was to be expected, 
failed. 

We have, agreeably to promise, inserted the defence made by the friends of 
Lord Hill against the charge of Capt. Berkeley, inserted in our last. 
ders will see how complete it is. Nothing can be more fair and upright than the 
conduct of his Lordship, in the exercise of his high office ; not an officer in the 
army says aught against him. But of what value is character and good conduct, 
in the eyes of Mr. Hume and his party, when such men as Mr. Ewart will say 
in Parliament, “ The manner in which Lord Hill performs his duties is not the 
point, but the political principles he professes. So long as the Ministers retain 
him in office, so long is their sincerity as reformers to be doubted.” According 
to this logic the Ministers, to shew themselves good men, must do a bad action 
—they must prove their honesty by acting dishonorably! This is the morality of 
modern liberalism. Fortunately, the British Parliament will not yet sanction 
such principles, and there is yet some reward for those who perform their duties 
faithfully, without reference to their politics. 

A change of ministry is still a general topic of conversation in England, and 
the prospect of such an event does not appear to be far distant. Sir Robert 
Peel, ina recent speech, said— 

“That if Lord John Russell and his colleagues, having become aware of the 
difficulties which environ them on all sides. begin really to meditate an escape 
from embarrassments which they can never overcome, I think and believe there 
are spirit and energy left in other public men to undertake the task which the 
ministers shall abandon, and to come forward to rescue the vessel of the state 
from the perils in which it is now tossing.” 


intention. It is scarcely necessary to say, that a kind of timid irresolution, at 
more than once or twice thwarted the hopes of the Conservative party, and that 
an opinion very generally prevailed, that he would not expose his public character, 
and still less his large stake in the country, to the perils of contending with the 
Commons of England in a contest so uncertain as the Reform Bill has now ren- | 
dered all politics. It is therefore a most important circumstance, so far as the | 
fate of parties is concerned, that Sir Robert Peel has brought himself to make | 


; ; . | 
this declaration,—inasimuch as there could be no thought of any change of | 


and New Orleans seems to have been received, but had not yet produced its | me their former state of tranquility. 
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Lieutenant Governor should come forward to solicit the assistance of the Com~ 
missary General at Quebec, he is willing to do so, and even to address his Excel- 
lency, the Earl of Gosford, on the subject, provided he clearly understands that 
the Bank has positively determined, under no circumstances whatever, to suspend 
cash payments, but on the contrary, honourably to pay out their specie (if neces- 
sary,) to the very last shilling. ti 

** Whatever may be the fluctuations in the money market, the commercial in- 
tegrity of the British Empire rests on the fixed immutabie basis of faitnfully 
liquidating, so long as it has power to do so, whatever it hax promised to pay. 

“The principle of monarchy is honour, and from that principle the Lieut. Go- 
vernor will never consent to depart. 

“The future confidence of, and credit with, the mother country, will, in the 
opinion of the Lieut. Governor, amply repay the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
for any temporary embarrassment they may be call upon to endure.” 

The Board of Directors instantly and unanimously evinced their determination 
to uphold the honour and stability of their institution, which is the life and blood 
of our commerce, by adopting a resolution, viz. 

“ That the Board of Directors are determined in ne event to suspend cash 
payments while there remains any specie in the vaults.” 

Shortly after this, the news arrived that the Banks of the Lower Province had 
imitated the Yankee notion of keeping their gold and silver in their vaults, rather - 
than give it away to those who came, rags in hand, to demand it. 'This-caused/ 
a second application to the Governor, but his Excellency was still of opinion it 
was better to go on paying to the last dollar, rather than not redeem the notes. 
With respect to the request that he would call an extraordinary meeting of the 
Legislature, his Excellency reminded the deputation that.he possessed the power 
to authorize the suspension, if he deemed it necessary, so that a call of the Le- 
gislature was not indispensable. 

Now, then, as to the policy of this proceeding. Certainly the determination 
to redeem all notes is most honourable, and the fact of the banks continuing to 
do se, is ample evidence of their ability and solvency. The demonstration of 
such willingness, and such means, ought to inspire the public with sufficient con- 

fidence to induce them at once to dismiss their alarms, and allow matters to as- 

Such, in all human probability, would in 
ordinary cases be the speedy result; but the present is an extraordinary case, 
and therefore justifies extraordinary measures. It is to be distinctly borne 
in mind, that all the Banks of the United States now refuse specie; that, 

| jn Consequence, specie is in demand, and bears a premium of eight or ten 


| per cent., on the best bank notes of the continent. 


Now, as specie is 
| 


Exchange being fifteen per 
cent., it follows that all the Canada notes on this side will be collected, the specie 
demanded for them, sent to New York, and remitted to England. It is said; 

| that $100,000, now on board the packets in the harbour bound to Liverpool, has 

| been so obtained. ‘This process cannot fail to impoverish Canada, as it is draw- 

| ing from her the vital principle of her commercial prosperity. The Bank of the 

| Metropolis, at Washington, attempted the same thing, but, although supported by 
the government, withstood the siege only three days. 

There is one circumstance, however, in favour of the Upper Canada Banks. 
Their specie chiefly consists of English shillings and sixpences, and as these, 
| from their less portability, and their less relative value in England to gold, do not 
| become a very desirable source of remittance, and therefore do not command the 
| premium at New York now given for gold and Spanish dollars. It is, we are in- 
| formed by an intelligent broker, scarcely an object for a speculator to proceed to 
Canada and draw specie, unless he can purchase Colonial notes at three or five 
| per cent. discount. ‘This, however, applies to shillings and sixpences, and not 
to sovereigns or dollars, as the former here are worth $5,25 and the latter eight 
| tonine per cent. advance. ‘The Banks of Upper Canada can no doubt meet all 
| demands from provincial claimants; their determination to do so, we repeat, is 
honourable to them, and equally honourable to the governor, who has urged them 


| to persevere in this course: but it remains to be seen if they can withstand “ the 





Bell's Weekly Messenger, of the 16th ult. has the following observations :— | pressure from without,”’ and still carry on banking, unless, indeed, they chose to 
Here, therefore, we see a clear and confident expression both of the immediate | re-issue their own notes at a premium. 
expectations of Sir Robert Peel, and what is still more important to the success 
of the Conservative party, almost a declaration of his own personal purpose and | 





Texas.—The-intelligence from this country is not very favourable. A Texian 
’ 


excess of personal caution, are traits inthe character of Sir Robert, which have | schooner of war is captured, having on board Mr. Wharton, and a mutiny is saict 


| to have broken out in the army. 
| 


This disaffection has mainly arisen from the in- 


| activity of the troops, among whom subordination would be instantly restored, if 


| an order were sent to them to march against the enemy. We have received the 
speech of General Houston to his Congress ; it is manly and for the most part 
satisfactory. ‘The sentiments he avows with regard to the slave trade, are all 


that could be desired, aud more than could have been expected. It must silence 


ministry, and no possible chance for the Conservative party, unless Sir Ro- | all the enemies of the country on this topic, for he fairly invites the cruizers of 





©pposite approached him, i twas in a very different tone and manner than had been 
displayed by those two Hon. Members. All their communications had been car- 
ried on with great good humour. It was a great misfortune that no letter from the 
Noble Lord could be found, as he was satisfied it would show that the statement 
of the Hon. Member for Glocester was net borne out by the facts. He repeated 
that from the books it would appear that the application of Lord Segrave was 
made last and not first. (Hear, hear. ] 
Mr. HOPE said, it was much to be regretted that statements were too frequent- 

y made in this House, reflecting on individuals without their accuracy having been 
first ascertained. [Hear, hear.] He rose to compiain of some remarks attributed 
to the Hon. Member for Ipswich, as having been made last night, as appeared in 
The Tomes newspaper. He would read them as reported. *‘*Mr. Wason re- 


bert should consent to become the Premier. It is another circumstance of | England and the United States to come on the coast and put a stop to the traffic. 


equal importance, that it is his own opinion that this change is now really 
at hand, and that the Ministers are at length about to give in their re- 
signations. The diminished majority in the Commons will strengthen the 
hands of the Lords to throw out, not only the Irish Municipal Law Bill, but 
also every other public bill which the Commons shall send up to them during this 
session. We understand, indeed, that such is their purpose in order to compel 
the ministers to this resignation, and we do not see how the ministers can en- 
counter this resolute rejection of all their measures, which must diminish their 
popularity and essentially weaken the confi‘ence of their friends. Either they 
must resign or repeat the device which was employed to carry the Reform Bill 
—we mean some intelligible, though not very constitutional intimation of the 
royal pleasure to the Lords, that his Majesty would be obliged to resort to a 





ded the House of the conduct pursued by the Duke of Wellington when he 
ght forward the Catholic Emancipation Bill. Lord Beresford, tien the Master 
wral of the Ordnance, intimated to the Duke his unwillingness to vote for 
at measure, and the Duke of Wellington replied, that Lord Beresford might do 
is he pleased, but that the Master-General of the Ordnance must vote for the 
1." He did not know whether these were the remarks made by the Hon. 
Member 
Mr. WASON.—Those are the very words I used—if not, they are the words I 
tended to use 
Mr. HOPE said that the report quoted by the Hon. Member cast a severe re- 
ction on the Noble Duke, who was charge Igwith using such a threat, and upon 
the Noble Lord to whom the threat was supposed to have been uttered. [Hear, 
bear.} ‘The only remark he could make upon it was, that the report quoted last 
izht by the Hon. Member for Ipswich was, from beginning to end, utterly with- 
out foundation in fact, and nothing ever passed between the two Noble individuals 
i question that could give any colour or pretence for such a report. [Hear.]} 


Mr. WASON, ina remarkably low tone of voice, was understood to remark | 
tuat Hon. Members who were in the House at the tiie would do him the justice to | 
say that the statement alluded to was precisely in point with respect to the ques- | 


on then under discussion. If the Hon. Member who had just sat down had 

never heard the report before, he (Mr. Wason) believed he was the only Hon 

M ember in that House who stood in that situation. 

he felt, as every gentleman must feel, sorry for having given currency to it. 
The subject then dropped. 


re 

War Office, April 14.—6th Regt. Drag. Gds.: Brevet Maj. D. Hay, to be Maj. by pur. v. 
Stephenson, who rets.; Lt. I. Jones, to be Capt. by pur. v. Hay ; Cornet J. Brett, to be Lt 
y pur. v. Jones ; L. Z. Cox, gent. to be Cornet by pur. v. Brett.—7th Regt. Light Drags 
rv. F. T. Farquharson, to be Lt. by pur. v. Lumley, who rets.; G. F. W. Miles, Gent. to 
€ Cor. by pur. v. Farquharson.—13th Regt. Lgt. Drags.: Cor. F. Burdett, to be Lt. by pur. 
*. Welby, who rets.; C. Deacon, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Burdett.—l7th Regt. Light 
Drags.. Lt -Col. J Earl of Wiltshire, from the h. p. Unatt. to be Lt.-Col. v. G. Lord Bing- 
nam, who exchs ; Maj. H. Pratt, to be Lt -Col. by pur. v. the Earl of Wiltshire, who rets.; 
apt. M. C. D. St. Quintin, to be Maj. by pur. v. Pratt ; Lt. W. H. Fielden, to be Capt. by 
; St. Quiutin ; Cor. J. B. Broadley to be Lt, by pur. v. Fielding; A, Wauchope, Gent. 
be Cor. by pur. v. Broadley.—Scots Fusileer Gds.: Capt. D. 8. Davies, to be Adjt. v. 
Taubman, who res. the Adjtcy. only.—Ist Regt. Ft.: Lt. F. G Urquhart to be Capt. by pur 
¥, Hoskins, who rets.; Ens. F. R, Mein, to be Lt. by pur. v. Urquhart; F. Moor, Gent. to 
Ens. by pur. v. Mein.—15th Ft.: Lt. W. H. Mounsey, to be Capt. by pur. v. Gage, who 
rets.; Ens. F. C. H. Coventry, to be Lt. by pur. v, Mounsey: Ens. J. A. Wilkinson, from 

© 16th Regt. Ft. to be Ens. v. Coventry.—l6th Ft.: J. Caulfield, Gent. to be Ens. by pur 

Wilkinson, app. to the 15th Ft.—23d Ft.: Lt. G. W. Rice, from the 20th Ft. to be Lt. v. 

J. 0. E. Tucker, who rets. upon h. p. of the 20th Ft.—64th Ft.: Ens T. 
be Lt. by pur. v. Spread, who rets.; W. W. Lyttleton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Bowen.— 
Oth Pt. Lt. c. J. Coote, to be Capt. by pur. v. Parker, whorets.; Ens. J. Campbell, to be Lt. 
'¥ pur. v. Coote ; Gent, Cad. C. Sawers, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur. v. Camp- 
heil.—Office of Ordnance, April 3.: Ri. Regt. of Artillery—2d Lt. J. F. Cator, to be Ist 
At. v. Alcock, who ret. on h.p. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 12 a 15 per cent. prem. 
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By the Garrick we bave received London dates to the 17th ult 
1 not receive our London papers of the 15th of April until the arrival of 


ue Garrick, when we lost no time in forwarding to the Canadas in a supplement 
the 


We dic 





If the report was incorrect, | 


J. W. Bowen, to | 


second debate in the House of Commons on Lord John Russell's Resolu- |. 


strong exercise of his prerogative. unless the Peers should of themselves relax 
in their present opposition. We cannot induce ourselves to believe that anything 

| of this kind will be attempted, and therefore we are led into the other conclu- 
sions, that, immediately upon the rejection of the Municipal Law Bill, the minis- 

| ters will tender their resignation. and that, as Sir Robert Peel is willing to take 

| office, his Majesty will accept him, as the least of two difficulties. 

| Under these circumstances, therefore, it appears a reasonable conclusion, that 

a change of ministers is at hand, and then comes the question,—whether they 


| will be supported by a majority of the present House of Commons, or whether | 


Here, again, there exists 
The Conservatives express a confident expectation 


it will become necessary to resort to a dissolution. 
| much difference of opinion. 


j that a change of ministry will be followed bya large defection from the Whig | 


| party, and more particularly as a dissolution will be apprehended. Under the effect 
| of these circumstances, is it too much, they say, to expect that more than fifty 
| votes will pass over to us, and what do we require more! On the other hand, it 


is the confident belief of the Whigs and Radicals that the same numbers would 


they cannot carry on the government without resorting toa dissolution. Our own 
opinion is, that it is certainly not within the present purpose or contemplation of 
| the Conservatives to resort to a dissolution till they shall have tried the effect of 
| the circumstances above-mentioned, but we are still inclined to think that this 
measure wil! be necessary if the ministers retire, and Sir Robert Peel should ac- 
| cept office. 





| . 
| The eighteenth birth-day of the Princess Victoria, now become almost the 
| heiress apparent to the British throne, was celebrated by a party of about fifty 


| gentlemen at the Albion club, on Wednesday. We shall endeavour to procure a | 


copy of the proceedings for our next publication. 








UPPER CANADA. 
The Banks of Lower Canada have suspended specie payments ; not so those 
| of the Upper Province, who at the last accounts valiantly held out, and stood the 


| brunt of the run. 


At an early stage of the paroxysm, a deputation waited on the Governor, Sir 
| Francis Head, to confer with him on the expediency of following suit, to the 
| lead that had been given on the republican side of the frontier. ‘The reply of 
| Sir Francis we subjoin, copied from a letter in the New York American of 
| Thursday :-— 


Toronto, Upper Canada, May 19. 

There was a run upon the banks here, after [ had mailed my letter of Tuesday 
| last, and which, although promptly met, has continued since 

| Sir Francis Head, our Lieutenant Governor, alive to this state of affairs, sent 
| the following response to a communication from the Bank of Upper Canada: 
| which shows in a most favourable light the statestmanlike and commercial views 
| of the British Government, whom he represents so worthily, viz : 

| «The Lieut.-Governor feels so perfectly satisfied with the character, credit, 


} 


| and real solvency of the Bank of Upper Canada, that he has no desire, whiat- 
~ | ever, directly or indirectly, to influence its Directors in any measure they my 


think it advisable to adopt, under the unprecedented demand tor specie, caused by 


the Banks of the neighbouring States, having simultaneously stopped payment, 
| many of their coffers being full 
+ As it appears, however, to be the desire of the Board of Directors, that the 


still remain unit d and banded together against the Tories, and that, therefore, | 


| We subjoin these highly important passages which do so much honour to the ge- 
| neral and his adopted country. 
| Not unconnected with the naval force of the country, is the subject of the 
| African Slave Trade. It cannot be disbelieved that thousands of Africans have 
lately been imported into the Island of Cuba, with a design to transfer a large por- 
| tion of them into this republic. ‘This unholy and cruel traffic, bas called down 
| the reprobation of the humane and just, of all civilized nations. Our abhorrence 
| to it, is clearly expressed in our constitution and our policy but has long since 
| been a subject of representation to the Government of the United States, our 
| ministers apprising it of every fact which would enable it to devise such means, 
| as would prevent either the landing or introduction of Africans into our colony? 
| ‘The naval force of Texas, not being in a situation to be diverted from our im 
| mediate defence, will be a sufficient reason why the Government of the United 
| States and England, should employ such a portion of their force in the Gulf, as 
| will at once arrest the accursed trade and redeem this republic from the suspicion 
of connivance, which would be as detrimental to its character, as the practice is 
| repugnant to the feelings of its citizens. Should the traffic continue, the 
odium cannot rest upon us, but will remain a blot upon the escutcheon of na- 
| tions who have power, and withhold their hand from the work of humanity. 


| We cheerfully insert the following notice :— 

George Macartney Bushe, M.D.—It is with feclings of unfeigned regret that 
| we find ourselves called on to record the death of this talented and skilful sur- 
| geon. The community will long have cause to mourn his loss, and he will be 
| remembered as one, to whom thousands are indebted for the enjoyment of health, 
| and the prolongation of life. But, alas! he who, by the ilieas knowledge of 
his profession, was so successful in staying the progress of disease in others, was 
himself forced to submit to the pressure of a malady, for which he well knew 
| there was no remedy but resignation. 

Dr. Bushe had just attained his 39th year; and when we look at what he has 
achieved in his profession, when we reflect that he has performed all the ordina 
ry operations in surgery, and some formidable ones, which caused the intrepid 
spirit of European surgeons to tremble ; when we look at the man as he actually 
appeared amongst us, there will be few who will not readily assent to the high 
encomium lately passed on him by the venerable Sir Astley Cooper. This distin- 
guished man in a conversation with a gentleman, who has recently returned from 
abroad, observed that “he considered Dr. Bushe the ablest sargeon of his age 
now living.” 

Dr. Bushe’s mind was of a peculiar cast; he possessed in a remarkable degree 
the power of analysis, and philosophic induction was his mode of arriving at con- 
clusions. His opportunities for improvement in the profession of his choice were 
ample, and he lost no occasion of deriving every possible ad vantage which they 
To his friend Dr. Joseph Skey, Inspector of the British Military 
Hospitals in Canada, he has always expressed himself as highly indebted, and 
the warm and mutual friendship which for years has subsisted between them, 
is a beautiful commentary on the conduct of both. Dr. Bushe occupied the highest 
station in the profession, and his death is universally admitted to be a public loss. 

{ We understand that papers and documents have been put into the hands of 
Dr. Bedford, the long and intimate friend of the deceased, for the purpose of 
drawing up a Biography, which is to be published without delay. In performing 
this task, Dr. Bedford has expressed his determination to observe the most scru- 
pulous accuracy. We may therefore, we think, promise on the part of the bio- 


grapher, a faithful detail of the events of the life of one who is so generally re - 
gretted in this community. ] 


| *,* Ina part of our last edition, the pages of this paper were misplaced. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| presented. 





| On the discovery of the error, it was corrected, and a sufficient number reprint 


ed to supply all subscribers with perfect copies. Those who bind the work may 


be furnished with an accurate impression, by making known their wishes to 
| this office. 
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THE MALAY PIRATES, 

WITH A SKETCH OF THEIR SYSTEM AND TERRITORY. 

(The increasing audacity and mischievous power of the Malay Pirates, more 
particularly evinced in recent outrages which the British flag has been called upon 
to chastise and repress, have suggested a few observations and incidents descrip- 
tive of the character and courses of this singular people, derived from a practical 
acquaintance with their habits and country. We may be further tempted to offer 
some suggestions towards a remedy of this nuisance, by the colonization of the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. } 





It is a saying—trite indeed, but not the less true—that the finest regions of the | 


earth are in the possession of barbarians, who sre incapable of appreciating or 
improving the splendid gifts of Nature. ‘The rugged North is now the centre ol 


civilization, and the wonders which human industry can achieve are displayed on | 


a soil comparatively barren, but the genial climates of the South have had their 
day : and all history proves, that the arts and sciences which contribute to the 
dignity and happiness of mankind are independent of locality. ; 

Take a map of Eastern Asia, and beginning with the beautiful Peninsula of 
Malacca, let your eye range over the magnificent assemblage of islands known by 
the name of the Eastern Archipelago ; ranging from 8° of North latitude to near 
15° South, and from the longitude of Sunda Straits to the Philippines. 

Among them are numbered several islands of the first magnitude, as Sumatra, 
Java, Amboyana, and Borneo; the last being considerably larger than Great 
Britain. ‘his extensive tract of territory, comprehending a superiicies equal to 
one third of Europe, is known to be one of the most productive and fertile spots 
in the universe. in addition to every ordinary production of the torrid zone, the 
cotton-trees and coffee, the nutmeg, cinnamon, pepper, and all the family of 
spices, here attain their highest perfection. ‘The forrests abound with every 
variety of timber found in other tropical countries; such as teak, satin-wood, 
ebony, redwood, and the hke. Nor 1s the earth without her mineral treasures of 
iron, gold, and precious stones. And who are the happy possessors of this mag- 
nificent portion of the globe 1 Hordes of naked savages, who are actual cannibals, 





thinly people the interor and the most unfrequented parts of the coasts ; and | 


with the exception of a handful of Europeans, the rest it occupied by Malays. 
Every one, at all acquainted with Indian affairs, has heard of these fornudable 

pirates. ‘he number of vessels which they have contrived to master by force 

or stratazem, attests thoir spirit of enterprise; the wholesale butchery of all 


| vited a large party of officers and gentlemen. 


Europeans, whom shipwreck or any other accident may have thrown into ther | 
power, proves their brutal ferocity ; and many a combat, in which even the arms | 


and discipline of Europe have gamed a dear-bought victory, gives evidence to 
their unconquerable valour. ‘The lecal governments ave obliged to use the utmost 
severity and vigilance to control those in their neighbourhood; but the great 
body of the Malay nation is unsubdued and irreclaimable : even a domesticated 
Malay is lke a wild beast half-tamed—his appetite for blood and violence 
is excited at the slightest provocation. 

Yet with all these there is something highly romantic, and even interesting, in 
their national character. ‘They are not wholly illiterate, beimg in possession of 
letters ; «s Mahometans, they are of course acquainted with the Koran. ‘They 
show great ingenuity in several mechanical arts peculiar to themselves ; especial- 
ly in the construction of arms, and the high-wrought temper and finish of those 
formidalie creeses ; in some of their principal settlements they carry on @ consi- 
derable commerce, and can boast of wealthy merchants among them. Yet, in 
spite vi all, a propensity to war and violence is the ruling passion of the pation ; 
and in many particulars, they strikingly remind us of our northern forefathers, the 
sea-kings of the oldentime. ‘These last are said to have embarked in wicker 
boats, covered with hides, and boldly trusting to such chances as the winds anid 
waves might offer, to have rendered themselves the terror of the narrow sea by 
many a daring exploit. ‘The Romans were to them what the European is to the 
Malay—intruders, conquerors, tyrants! ‘They knew no nice distunction, but at- 
tacked indiscriminately every thing which bore an affinity to the Roman name. 
Some generous qualities gave occasional lustre to their rude valour, and poetry 
has not serupled to record them as heroes. ‘The posterity of these savases (as 
perhaps a Koman might have styled them) are at the present day a people great 
in w r, and renowned for every art and science that ornament or humanize so- 
ciety. In the Malay we observe the unsparing ferocity of the Norseman, accoin- 
panied, however, with the same chivalrous valour; and the countries he inhabits 
present as favourable a situation for a mighty empire as any in the known 
world 

it is not intended here to attempt any lengthy detail of the habits and listory 
of tis singular people; but, as the author happened some years ago to be placed 
in a situation to see much of their manners and customs, to present for the infor- 
tnation and amusement of the general reader an outline of their general charac- 
ters, which may, at least, serve as a stimulus te some one more capable of doing 
justice to the subject. 

‘The difference in some families of the human race from each other, in outward 
form and natural properties, is so marked and striking, that it secims necessary to 
conclude, that the miraculous separation at Babel was accompanied by more dis- 
tinctions than that of language. Certainly, a bull dog does not differ more es- 
sentially in shape and quality from a greyhound than a Hindoo froma Malay. 
The symmetrical features, olive hue, the slender limbs and often elegant tour- 
nure of the former are in direct contrast with the broad face and coarse linea- 
ments, the bull-neck, short stature, muscular limbs, and glaring yellow hue of the 
latter. ‘The slightest acquaintance will show that their disposition and natural 
qualities are in equal opposition. 

As to their domestic habits, they are such as might be expected in a rude peo- 
ple; their houses present the appearance of an English she?—oblong erections, 
supported by four or more stout posts. The space beneath is left open on all 
sides ; and as it offers a shelter from the sum and rain, Is devoted to cooking and 
other household purposes. ‘They never exceed one story, and are formed of ban.- 
boo, which grows to an extraordinary size in those islands. The upper works 
of their proas, and even the huge mainsail, are formed of the same elastic mate- 
rial. ‘These vessels are, for the most part, from forty to fifty feet in length, with 
rather more than a proportionate width of beam; some are considerably larger. 
The bottom is almost flat, and, with the exception of a small plank deck, or plat- 
form, which will seldom afford firm footing to more than ten or a dozen men, the 
rest of the space is occupied by the cabin, in which the men and cargo are pro- 
muscuously stowed. This rooin is of an upright oblong form, and its roof con- 
siderably higher than the gunwale of the boat; 1t Is a sort of basket-work made 
of the cane alove mentioned, and as their sharp lances can penetrate the intersti- 
ces, it is a matter of no little danger to mount the same should it be necessary 
to get at the mamsail. They have ouly this one sail, which, im the eye of a Eu- 
ropean, appears disproportionably large, but, carries them along at a wonderful 
rate with the wind aft or free; the thin laths of split bamboo of which it 1s com- 
posed are ervious to the wet, sufficiently light, and as they fall together or are 
disengaged hke a Venetian blind, they afford great facility in reefing and furling, 
or spreading the entire sail when occasion requires it. Beating to windward with 
such bulky inachines is out of the question. ‘Their only chance of safety when 

f ‘Their appearance is literally that of floating 








chased is to run before the wind. 
en-coops 

‘The favourite dishes of the Malays are a pilau in the Turkish fashion, and cur- 
ried meats of every description perm tted by their religion. One of them, the 
prawn-curry, is in high godt with our Indian epicures. It has been said that their 
religion is Mahometan, however they came by it. Of course they profess to ab- 
jure wine and spirits ; yet, like most of their sect, they will drink wine, when it 
is offered them, to an immoderate excess, and are very partial to sweet liqueurs, 
such as cherry-brandy, &c. One thing, however, is remarkable, that the de- 
bauch, once over, seldom leaves a hankering for a repetition. Unhke the barba- 
rians of colder climates, they seem to possess a happy indifference to fermented 
liquors, except on some grand occasion. ‘Their medium of mtoxication is opium, 
which they both chew and smoke ; sometimes they carry this propensity to such 
a degree, as to become as mischievous as so many wild beasts. Whena Malay, 
in any of our colonies, has received an insult or an injury which his proud spirit 
scorns to put up with or survive—though sure to be knocked on the head lke a 
mad dog, or perhaps blown off a gun—he first determines to enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of a deadly revenge. As a preliminary, he will chew bang (as the sailors 
call it), that is, a preparation of opium, until his spirits are wrought up to the re- 
quisite indifference to danger. He is then mad ; but there is method in his mad- 
ness, for he will proceed to the execution of his purpose with all the art and sut- 
tlety of a fox—of the tenacity of a bloodhound. An instance of this sort occurred 
some years ago at Benevolen. A gentleman, resident in the town, had taken 
a liking to a Malay girl, and, as is the custom of the country, had bought 
her of her mother for a stated sum. ‘These alliances are considered all over 
the East as an inferior sort of marriage, and such a contract implied no dis- 
grace to either party. It so happened that a servant of the same gen- 
tleman, himself a Malay, married the sister. After a time, Mr. P——— 
(the gentleman alluded tu) became so violently enamoured of the last-named fe- 
male, and so lost to every moral obiigation, that partly by persuasion, and partly 
by actual force, he procured the woman to cohabit with him. He was a remark- 
ably athletic man, and as he boasted a thorough knowledge of the Malay charac 
ter, always went armed up to the very teeth. He never walked out without a 
formidable leaden-headed bludgeon, and loaded pistols im his pocket. ‘These, 
with a dagger, were deposed under his bed, over which a Turkish scimitar was 
suspended. ‘The only male servants inside the house were two of the ever-faith- 
ful Hindoo race—the cook, and one who might be termed his valet, who slept at 
the entrance of the bed-room ; the less trustworthy servants, among whom was 
this Malay, lodged in the out-buildings at some distance. We are thus particu- 
iat, inorder to show the art and coolness which the man subsequently displayed 
in executing his dreadful purpose. ‘This was to destroy both the paramour and 
the adulterers at one blow. Accordingly, finding his entreaties of no avail, he 
appeared to acquiesce in an injury which he was unable to prevent. No external 

















sulkiness of demeanour displayed the boiling rage that rankled in his heart. A 
Malay will smile when he stabs, the better to throw his victim off his guard. The 
affair occasioned so:ne scandal at first, but in a short time was forgotten by every 
body except t' e offended husband. One fatal morning he accosted the valet 
above mentioned, who had, by some means, lost a gold chain, of which he was 
not a little proud. He named a person, who, he said, had accidentally found it 
that very morning, and advised him to lore no time in demanding it. He then 
himself appeared to go about his ordinary business. His manner was so calm, 


and apparently good-humoured, that the valet had not the slightest suspicion of | 


any sinister purpose. He accordingly set off in all haste, hoping to be back be- 


fore his master, who was still asleep, should have risen. The moment this man’s | 


back was turned the Malay flew to the door—crept stealthily up-stairs to the bed- 
side of his intended victiins. Furst, stabbing lis wife, who, however, afterwards 
recovered, he plunged the reeking creese into the body of P. The latter 
had no time to feel fur his arms; his only chance wes to wrench the weapon 
from the hand of his assailant. His strength, and the energy of despair, pro- 
longed the conflict for more than half an hour; until,it length, the Malay had 
the satisfaction of seeing him fall at his feet a lifeless corpse. Had he done no 
more than this, the Governor declared he wou!d have pardoned hin ; but he ran 
a-muck, as the phrase is—stabbed bis wife’s mother, who happened to meet him 
as he rushed out of the house; struck at every one that he met; and after being 
knocked down by a soldier, with the butt-end of his musket, was eventually 
blown off a gun from Fort-Marlborough. 

The assassination of Governor Par, at the same presidency, is another and 
similar instance. ‘This gentleman was generally much beloved by the natives as 
wellas English. He was distinguished for the urbanity of his manners, and the 
forbearing mildness of his administration; correcting all excesses with a gentle 
but impartial hand, and consulting, as far as his duty would permit him, the tierce 
prejudices of the Malays. Being induced, for some necessary purpose, to lay a 
short embargo on the fishing vessels, he had offended some of the chiefs ; but on 
their remonstrance had actually withdrawn the embargo. ‘This, however, was 
not generally known, when on the evening of the same day he retired to his 
country house, within a short distance of Fort-Marlborough, where he bad in- 
A guard of sepoys and sentinels, 
placed in proper situations, were the customary precautions of the place; but no 
danger was apprehended from any quarter. 
—inthe midst of the festive scene, two assassins had contrived to introduce 





head ; and notwithstanding the shrieks and exertions of Mrs. Par, whose conduct 
on the occasion is represented to have been most heroic, these ruffians actually 
escaped out of the windows unrecognized, though the alarm and search must 
have been instantaneous. 

Our people had an idea that the desperate fury of the Malay was the effect of 
intoxication produced by chewing opium. ‘This opinion derived strength from a 
circumstance universally remarkable, that they seldom showed any signs of hos- 
ulity when first encountered. ‘hough their proas sometimes carry as many as 
sixty or seventy men, they would permit our boat's crews to board and take pos 
session with submission, and even with apparent indifference ; but the slightest 
oversight or accident which gave them a chance of success was invariably seized 
with a promptitude quite incorsistent with the desultory madness of intoxication. 
The Rattlesnake, sloop of-war, was neazly captured by the crews of three proas 
whom she had detained. 
first Lieutenant killed, and above forty of the ship’s company either killed or 
wounded. The Malays were destroyed to a man; but though many of them had 
been on board for a considerable time, it was the accidental explosion of some 
cartridges in the arm-chest, and a little confusion thereby occasioned, that gave 
the signal for a general and simultaneous attack on their part. 

During the last war H. M. S. Belliqueux, of sixty-four guns, detained three 
proas under the suspicion of their being pirates. ‘they made no resistance, and 
were already within half-a-cable’s leagth of the ship, when unfortunately she let 
go her anchor: inan instant the Malays of one of the proasrose. Before a gun 
could be brought to bear, a Lieutenant (Turner) and eight men were killed and 
the rest wounded, and obliged to jump overboard and swim for their lives. In 
the meantime the proa’s large mainsail had been hoisted, which soon carried her 
out of reach of the ship's guns, as well as the launch, the only boat that could 
be sent in chase. 
light, a great many Malays were supposed to have been brought down by her 
fire. But notwithstanding the exasperation of our men, and their eager efforts 
to overtake her, she finally escaped 
thing, but without success. 

‘The valour of the Malays is a genuine innate quality, and requires no other 
stimulus than that which makes any other people warlike ; and it is probable that 
what we consider horrigle outrages are celebrated among themselves as acts of 
heroism and just retaliation. We treat them altogether as inferior beings, cut 
down their wood, and take possession, without much ceremony, of any part of 
what they conceive their territory which happens to suit our purpose. ‘Their 
armed vessels are often a sort of secret letters of marque, ready for war or trade 
as occagion may offer; but some are bond fide traders, who assert the necessity 
of carrying arms for their own protection. We invariably burn, sink, or destroy 
all that are found with arms on board. 

Their history is involved in fable: yet a tradition prevails among them that Ju- 
han Sha, after various conflicts with the Emperors of Hindoostan, finally fixed his 
throne as first Sultan of the Malays at Achin, in the northern extremity of Suma- 
tra; from whence the Malays have spread themselves over the sea-coast of a!l 
these islands, as far as the Philippines. ‘This migration of the nation into these 
parts is stated in their annals to have occurred in the year of the Mahometan wra 
601; about the beginning of the 13th century. ‘They certainly resemble the 
‘Tartars more than any of their neighbours ; and if the tradition be unfounded it is 
difficult to account for their being Mahometans. 

The opinions on this subject, however, are various ; and many are of opinion 
that the whole of the inhabitants of these islands are one people, and indigenous ; 
and that the piratical tribes, who have given such atrocious celebrity to the name 
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immense portionof the globe has been laid open to English enterprise and En 

lish industry, what is to prevent an experiment which offers so many flattering nd 
vantages! Travellers are often at a loss to describe the scenes which frequently 
present the appearance of an earthly Paradise—groves of every various fruit p> 4 
timber, containing many trees peculiar to the soil, stud the plains, and wave even 
on the mountain tops. The plains, intersected by numerous rivers, which rush 
in every picturesque form from the mountains, are often spread into meadows of 
immeasurable extent. They are enamelled with every tropical herb or plant 
which European art has converted to purposes of use or luxury. Gold, silyer 
copper, tin, and diamonds are the internal treasures of the earth. ” 

This rich country, the wealthiest in natural productions that perhaps is to be 
found in the whole world, is in many parts quite uninhabited, or thinly peopled by 
straggling hordes of savages in the interior; whilst the sea-coast is principally jn 
the hands of a nation, lawless, fierce, and brutal; whose bloody outrages haye 
long called for retributive justice, and who can never be trained to habits of peace 
and industry but by the strong hand of power. 

The eastern seas are infested, and the unhappy mariner, who by shipwreck o; 
other accident falls into their power, is ruthlessly murdered. Their perfidy is 
such that no treaty can be relied upon—they have been known to assassinate an jn. 
vited guest at their own table ; and such is their audacity, and so universal is the 
spirit of piracy among them, that should even a line-of-battle ship, much more q 
large Indiaman, meet with a serious accident in those seas, she will be surround. 
ed in an incaleulably short space of time by hundreds of proas, waiting the firs; 


| favourable opportunity to plunder the wreck and butcher the crew. 


This is so notorious that it is quite unnecessary to point out any particular jp. 
stance. ‘The practice is so universal that it cannot be charged to any desperate 
set of individuals, but belongs to the entire Malay nation. As the vulture, when 
farbeyond the reach of human vision, sees or scents his prey, and darts upon i; 
from unknown regions of the sky—so let a ship ground, and though half an hour 
before not a proa was to be seen, yet the moment her distress becomes apparent 
she will be surrounded by a fleet of them, prowling like wolves round a sheep-fold 
Are not the interests of humanity concerned, as well as those of British mer- 
chants, to suppress or even to extirpate such a race t 

The temperature of these fine islands, notwithstanding their proximity tothe 


| sun, is refreshed and rendered more temperate by the sea breezes, which blow 


Yet the Malays had vowed his death | 


Captain Toole, as it 1s well known, was wounded, the | 


constantly during the day ; yet, though in many instances Englishmen have been 


| known to domiciliate and accommodate themselves to the climate, so far as to 
themselves into his bed-chamber; on his retiring to rest, they literally cut off his | 


work in the fields, still it would be necessary to employ Kaffirs for that purpose 
when a sufficient number of the ever-industrious, peaceable, and intelligent 
Chinese could not be procured. ‘These last are perhaps the only people through 
whose labour the benefits of British colonization would be rendered effectual. 
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URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 26 Wall st, 

New York. Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Dratts, &c. &c. executed in a 
superior styie. (May 27—6t.} 





N ENGLISIL LADY, who has had some experience in teaching, is desirous of a situ 

ation as governess in a family. Besides the usual branches of an English education, 
she is fully competent to instruct in the French, 8; anish and Italian languages. She would 
have no objection to go South. Unexceptionable reterences can be given. An address 
left at the office of this paper, will meet with prompt attention. (May 27—3t.j 


A PARTMENTS TO LET.—An English family having a larger house than they require, 
A are desirous of accommodating two or three single gentlemen with bed-rooms, sitting 
rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the vicinity 
of Washington square For cards of address appiy to Beilings & Evans, 66 Chamber st., 
corner of Broadway (May20-tf.) 


oe THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 











| branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 


sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which m style of model, material and finish 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is contident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 





; utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 


| 


As this last was armed with a carronade, and the wind was | 


The other two proas attempted the same | 





of Malay, are really of the same stock with the Battas, Laws, Dyaks, Paquans, | 
Javanese, and other inhabitants of the interior, who are sunk into the very lowest | 


depths of human ignorance and barbarism. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the whole of these islands were once 
under the dominion of China, when they must have flourished in great prosperity 
The ruins of teinples and other public buildings of stone and marble, many o! 
which have inscriptions in the Chinese language, attest the former flourishing 
condition of Borneo; and the first European visitors bear testimony to a high 
degree of civilization; the city so called, now a nest of wretched pirates, was, 
not more thana hundred years ago, populousand wealthy. 

The Chinese are very numerous in all the islands: they are the principal arti- 
ficers and shop-keepers ; and their peaceful habits and orderly demeanour form a 
fine contrast with the lazy apathy and ferocious turbulence of the Malay. 

As tothe laws and institutions of the Malays of the coast (for the people of 
the interior are pagans and cannibals), they are said to be the worst parts of Ma- 
hometanism, mixed up with certain heathen superstitions peculiar to themselves ; 


they practise cireumcision, and are believers in witchcraft; they pi rease their | 


wives—ofien at an enormous price—the poorest seldom giving less than sixty 
dollars ; this frequently reduces them to slavery. If they are unable to discharge 
the debt, the insolvent debtor is compelled to work for the creditor till he can pay 
They have fines for the{t and even murder; a custom which seems universal 
aimong barbarous nations: but in most cases the punishment depends on the power 
of the injured party to exact it. As to their government—they acknowledge cer- 
tain supreme heads under the name of Sultans, Rajahs, Kings, &c.; but the 
power of these rulers is extremely limited, and mostly confined to the precincts 
of their own locality. Every village has its chieftain, and these seldom agree in 
any common object, but are perpetually at war with each other; and the justice 
they distribute among their followers depends on their own caprice: but plunder 
and bloodshed seems the invariable object of every Malay. We honour them 
with high-sounding titles; but it is difficult to conceive a greater caricature of 
royalty tham a Malay sovereign in his wooden palace or barn, naked, except round 
the waist, squatted on a mat, and bargaining with all the eagerness of a Smuith- 
held drover, or Jew huckster, to cheat you if possible out of a few dollars in the 
purchase of stock, fowls, or vegetables. 

These, however, are matters of mere curiosity ; but the Malay depredations 
are a serious injury to our commerce : they raise the rate of insurance and the 
expense of equipment, by compelling the merchants to arm their vessels ; and 
he savage murders with which they are accompanied are so shocking to human- 
ity, as weil as to every British feeling, that we are astonished that a nation pos- 
sessing such gigantic power in the immediate neighbourhood should not long ago 
have extirpated such a nest of brutal marauders by some decisive effort. The 
little water that their flat-bottomed boats draw ; the infinite number of bay s, creeks, 
and rivers, which in such an immeasurable line of coast afford them easy shelter; 
the absolute impunity with which theirattacks are overlooked, confining the danger 
to the mere attempt ; the difficulty of distinguishing the actual offenders where 
all are so much alike; the love of plunder and hatred of Europeans, in which, 
however they differ on other subjects, they all agree :—these and many other 
considerations give courage to the Malay, and make it a matter of impossibility 
for the few cruisers who are employed in these seas to give any effectual pro- 
tection to the trade 


the most important coasts would go a great way in checking the evil: and what 
a splendid theatre would these beautiful islands afford for English industry, assisted 
by the immense powers of modern arts and discoveries. The climate would be 
an obstacle, certainly not an insuperable one. Some parts are unhealthy to 
European constitutions; but in others the present settlers enjoy as good health as 
in England. When the East India Company had the exclusive privilege, coloni- 
zation, except in partial instances, was prohibited. Now that the whole of this 





Colonization to the extent of erecting a line of forts along | 





deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his cflorts to one purpose instead ot 
making experiments in variety. Fearmg no rival in the departinent of taste, he is willing 
to entrust liumself in competition with any establishment im producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine 

[April 8-31.) 


| TPPER CANADA.—Extensive sale of Real Estate, the property of the heirs of the late 
) Richard Hait, Esq., of Dundas. 

To be sold at public Auction on Wednesday the 2Ist day of June ensuing, at Dundas, in 
the Gore District, 800 building lots, and 12 water privileges. Dundas is situated at the 
head of Lake Ontario, and being the natural outlet to an extensive and fertile grain coun- 
try, will, within a few weeks, possess the advantage of an open navigation into Lake On- 
tario by means of the Desjardin’s canal. The situation of the building lots are preferabie 
to any others that can be offered in the neighbourhood, and each water lot will com nand 
a fall varying from 12 to 18 fect upon a heavy stream of water. In no part of Upper Ca- 
nada has property advanced so rapidly in value as inthe Gore District, and the various 
and extensive public improvements about to be commenced within the District must ren- 
der the investment of capital not only a safe one, but, the certainty of gain almost beyond 
a doubt. Indisputable tities will be given. Terms of sale 12 1-2 per cent at the time ot 
purchase, and 12 1-2 per cent annually, till the amount is paid. For further particulars ap- 
ply to the subscriber at his office in Dundas, where plans of the property may be seen. 

Dundas May 1, 1837. JOHN OGILVY HALT, Agent for the Heirs. 

(May 13-tJune 21.) 








ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. (Feb25-3m.} 
I ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists m 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with conffllence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Cal ERACT ENTROPIUM and Stapliyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent mecium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it imimediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 





N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. 


(Jan.14.-tf.] 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, fromm Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 
meneing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—-15th July. 
Ship Garrick—l5th Aveust 

Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 

New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. e 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every @&- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of = 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

f E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Sth, I6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, #th, 
Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrancement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, vit. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. 


| 
Sept. 1*, May 24, Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
“ “ 16, 


fSept. 17—ly.] 








| 
Burgundy, | J. Rockett, Jan. &, 
Rhone, |W. Skiddy, | “ 16, 24, June 8, March], 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16, “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 3%, 
Ville de Lyon, lc. Stoddard,' Feb. 8 “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, © 4&8, 
Francois Ist, |W. W.Pell,| “ 16, ‘ 24, July 8J)April 1, “ 16 “* & 
Formosa, /W. B.Ome,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ I6) ‘* §&, Sept. 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt March 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ &, Jan. 1, 





Poland, j|Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. SjJune 1, “ 16, “ 

Albany, J. Johnston,; “ 24, Dec. §, Aug. 1¢]) “ 8 Oct. 1, * 16, 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ 24] “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | * 16, “ 24, Mayl6{/July 1, “ 16, “ & 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably cominanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, m- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ecj 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20:h, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing frem 

| York. London. i 
St. James, |W_H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. oe 
Montreal, | S. B. Griffing, Rm © HH ° Bi oe 
Gladiator, | T. Britton, “2a, “ @, * €0, March 7, July ib Nov. +» 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ J, “ 17, S i", 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “pp 4“ wm fF PE) * & * 27, . ‘9 
Wellington, | D. Chadwick, “* 20, “ 20, 20, April 7, Aug. 7@, Dec. J 
Philadelphia, | E. E. Morgsn, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “% Wi, “ V 
Saison, R. Sturges, om «1 < 6) *  * Oy * Uo 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20, “ ©0,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. + 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, 8 oe 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, « 10, “« 10, ao, ae 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “oo « 99, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. *. 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by tee 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are Ps “ 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outw ard, for each a | 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these Loc enge ale 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bi 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, Londos 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


7 





